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Having,  therefore,  obtained  help  of  God,  I  continue  until  thif  da^, 
vritnessing  InUh  to  small  and  great,  saying  none  other  things  than  those 
which  the  Prophets  and  Moses  did  say . xxvi  22. 
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KXPOSITION  or  THE  SEVEN  VIALS,  REV.  Xvi. 

Having  6nished  in  our  first  volume  the  analysis  of 
M‘Leod’s  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Prophecies  of 
tlie  Revelation,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  read¬ 
ers,  our  own  views  of  the  application  of  the  seven  vi¬ 
als.  We  could  wish,  indeed,  that  the  same  author 
had  completed  his  plan,  and  afforded  us  the  same  fa¬ 
cilities  of  exposition  here  that  he  has  done  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  prophecy.  The  encouragement 
which  he  has  given  us  to  hope  for  another  volume  on 
this  great  subject,  we  hope  will  not  be  disappointed. 
The  present  state  of  Europe,  fraught  with  events  of 
stupendous  magnitude,  is  highly  auspicious  for  such 
an  undertaking.  The  scenery  of  the  prophecy  has¬ 
tening  to  those  judgments  that' accomplish  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  thrones  of  iniquity  is  rapidly  unfolding  it¬ 
self  on  tne  vast  theatre  of  the  civilized  world.  Chris¬ 
tians  love  to  view  all, these  in  their  genuine  charac¬ 
ter,  as  they  are  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  Revelation. 
Those  who  can,  and  they  are  few  in  number,  should 
hold  up  to  them  the  glass. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  far  as  our  powers  and  the  cir¬ 
cumscribed  limits  of  our  pages  will  allow,  we  shall 
give  a  general  outline  on  this  section  of  the  prophecy. 
The  way  has  been  prepared  by  the  analysis  already 
in  possession  of  our  readers. . 

Vial  I.  Rev.  xvi. — “  And  I  heard  a  great  voice 
out.of  tlie  temple,  saying  to  the  seven  angels,  go  youv 
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ways,  and  pour  out  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God  up¬ 
on  the  earth.  And  the  first  angel  went  and  poured 
out  bis  vial  upon  the  earth,  and  there  fell  a  noisome 
and  grievous  sore  upon  the  men  which  had  the  mark 
of  the  beast,  and  upon  them  that  worshipped  his  im¬ 
age  !” 

The  object  of  this  vial  is  yt],  the  earth,  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Antichrist,  composed  of  the  ten  horns  of  the 
beast,  or  the  modern  civil  governments  of  Europe, 
and  the  Popish  church.  These  embrace  all  the  civ¬ 
il  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  old  world  in  all 
their  diversity  and  numerous  grades,  the  evils  of  ig¬ 
norance,  superstition,  idolatry,  profanity,  and  despo¬ 
tism,  which  are  essential  to  their  every  existence,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  great  body  of  the  population.  The 
term  earth  is  employed,  both  in  allusion  to  the  ma- 
’  terial  organization  of  the  world  which  we  inhabit, 
with  its  productions,  its  oceans,  mountains,  rivers,  ho. 
and  to  the  earthly  and  sensual  character  of  those  in¬ 
stitutions,  on  which  the  vial  of  the  wrath  of  God 
pours  its  contents. 

“  The  men  who  have  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and 
those  who  worship  his  image,”  are  here  introduced 
as  known  characters  who  have  been  already  describ¬ 
ed,  in  preceding  parts  of  the  prophecy.  They  are 
those  who  actively  support  the  thrones  of  iniquity 
with  which  Jehovah  will  have  no  fellowship,  giving 
them  allegiance,  praying  for  their  perpetuation,  and 
yielding  to  them  honour  as  the  ordinance  of  heaven 
to  men  for  good.  The  worshipper.'  of  the  image  of 
the  beast  are  those  who  voluntarily  subject  themselves 
to  the  papal  see  and  maintain  its  interests.  These 
two  classes  together  comprehend  the  mass  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  population.  We  must  now  endeavour  to  as¬ 
certain  the  time  of  this  first  of  the  seven  last  plagues, 
on  which  much  depends  as  to  the  accuracy  of  our 
whole  interpretation.  It  must  be  during  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  fourth  beast  or  the  Reman  empire  in 
some  form,  and  at  a  period  when  this  beast  is  con- 
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temporary  with  its  image  the  papacy.  The  Roman 
government  in  its  Pagan  state  had  been  demolished 
by  the  seals,  and  in  its  nominally  Christian  state  by 
the  trumpets  ;  it  was  then  only  in  its  ten-horned  or 
divided  state,  and  as  co-existing  with  the  pontiBeate 
of  Rome,  that  the  judgment  could  be  inflicted.  It  is 
also  before  the  commencement  of  the  millennium,  for 
the  vials  altogether  prepare  the  way  for  that  glorious 
period.  Its  date  then  is  somewhere  between  the  year 
606,  and  the  year  1848,. for  we  prefer  estimating  by  • 
the  Jewish  year.  It  cannot  be  placed  near  the  ternt- 
ination  of  this  period,  for  six  other  plagues  follow  it. 
This  and  the  other  vials  comprehend  all  the  great 
and  distinguished  general  judgments  inflicted  upon 
the  nations  of  Europe,  within  the  time  of  Antichrist’s 
feign.  But  we  must  also  admit  that  the  system 
should  have  acquired  its  strength,  or  the  man  of  sin 
have  arrived  at  his  maturity.  This  is  attained  in  men 
at  about  one  third  of  the  ordinary  sum  of  the  age  of 
an  old  man.  As  the  whole  period  of  the  duration  of' 
the  man  of  sin  is  more  than  1200  years,  we  should 
from  this  analogy,  expect  to  find  the  commencement 
of  the  judgment,  threp  o.r  four  hundred  years  .after  his 
appearance. 

The  most  natural  period  on  which  we  can  fix,  is^ 
we  think,  the  accession  of  Otbo  I.  to  the  imperial  pur¬ 
ple  as  emperor  of  Germany,  936.  Then  there  com¬ 
menced  a  judgment  of  general  operation  upon  the 
whole  system  of  iniquity,  and  which  was  the  only 
general  and  eonstantly  operative  plague  until  the  acr 
cession  of  Henry  the  IV.  of  Germany,  1072.  This 
is  the  proper  chronology  of  the  plague,  as  will  farthet 
^tppear  from  the  nature  of  the  judgment  which  we 
'  now  proceed  to  (hscuss.  ■ 

The  command  to  pour  out  the  vials  of  wrath  issues 
from  the  temple,  which  is  the  church  of  the  living 
•God,  who  has  power  over  all  these  plagues.  God 
the  Father  has  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son 
.^.to  Christ  Jesus  as  Mediator,  who  dwells  in  the 
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church,  where  he  commissions  his  ambassadors,  tbt? 
ministers  ol  the  gospel  to  denounce  his  wrath  against 
his  enemies ;  and  it  is  done*  by  o«e  of  the  four  living 
creatures.  The  judgment  also  is- inflicted  on  the  na¬ 
tions,  to  avenge  the  blood,  of  the  members  of.  the 
church,  on  those,  by  whom'  it  is  shed. 

The  imagery  is  borrowed  from  the  5th  plague  ofE- 
gypt.  Ex.  ix.  the  “  boil  breaking  forth  with  blains 
upon  man,  and- upon  beast;”'  The  calamity  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  sores  very  loathsome  and  painful  on  the 
body  ecclesiastical  and  politic,  throughout  Europe;; 
the  wars  which  grew  out  of  the  feudal  system. — 
When  the  Huns,  Goths,  Visigoths,  Vandals,  &,c^  com¬ 
ing  from  the  north, 'overran  the  south  of  Europe,  a.^(l  - 
spread  desolation  over  the  Roman  empire,  the  chief¬ 
tains  who  led  the  savage  bands  settled  with  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  on  those- lands  from  which  they  had  exter¬ 
minated,  the  inhabitants,  and  thus  arose  the  order  of 
the  feudal  lords,  or  barons,  which  exist  in  many 
kingdoms  of  our  own  times.  The  subjection  claim¬ 
ed  by  these  chieftains,  and  yielded  by  their  vassals,, 
was  of  a  military  kind  almost  altogether;  and  the  ten¬ 
ure  by  which  theyyheld  their  authority  was  slight. 
At  first,  a  few  were  much  more  powerful  than  others,' 
who  were  soon  overawed  and  reduced  to  some  de¬ 
gree  of  subjection  .to  their  superiors,  by  which  their 
dominions  and  their  pow*r  were  enlarged.  But  these 
acquisitions  of  territory  and-  strength  were  not  made 
without  >fierce,,  sometimes  protracted j  and;  always - 
bloody  contests.  The  .inferior  barons  strove  to  re¬ 
tain  all  their  power, .  or  to  recover  it-  when  lost. — 
When  Otho  ascended  the,  throne^of  the  Germanic 
empire,  his-power  was -regarded  with  ,  jealousy,  and 
his  measures  thwarted  by  inferior  chieftains.  There- 
were  nearly  .always  many  pretenders  to  the  supreme 
power,,  who  could  muster  sufliicient  forces  to  disturb  . 
the  repose  of  the  empire,  and  embroil  it  in  petty,  con- 

*  Chap.  XV- 7.  .  , 
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itant  and  savage  wars.  Other’  nations,  too,  fell  the 
same  will ;  so  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Latin  em«- 
pire,  exhibited. the  appearance,  and  experienced  the 
pain  of  raalignanfulcerous  sores.  Emperors,  kings, 
princes,  and  barons  were  often 'assassinated,  and  the 
people  harrassed  with  griev'ous,  bloody,  and  interm¬ 
inable.  tends.  The  effects  of  this  plague,  and  in 
some  measure  the  plague  itself,  continue,  until  the 
time  of  the  end.  We  apply  this  remark  to  all  the 
following  plagues  in  this  awful  series.  The  disease 
brought  on  by  this  vial  .is  constitutional,  affecting  the 
whole  great  system,  and  continues  to  increase  in  vir¬ 
ulence  arid  intensity  until  it  produces  rottenness  and  . 
death. 

Vial  II.  V.  3:  “The  second  angel,  poured  out  his  • 
vial  upon  the  sea;  and  it  became  as  the  blood  of  a 
dead  man;  and  ev'ery  living  soul  died  in  the  sea.” — 
The  object  of  this  vial  is  the  hodyjoi  the  European 
population,  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  like  the.  sea  - 
when  wrought  into  a  commotion  by  the  tempest. — 
The  wars  which  grew-  out  of  the  feudal  establish¬ 
ments,  like  the  judgments  of  Egypt  had  hardened 
the  nations  in  iniquity.  The  despotic  cruelty  was 
more  aggravated  the  hypocricy,  avarice  and  tyran¬ 
ny  of  the  priesthood  w-ere  increased ;  and  the  ignor¬ 
ance,  superstition,  and  depravity,  rendered  more  de¬ 
plorable  ;  -.and  the*  intensity  of  the  wickedness  of  all 
made  greater.  To  punish  them  with  additional  se¬ 
verity  another  pkgtie  is  inflicted.  We  date  itscora-- 
mencemerit  at  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  im¬ 
perial  purple,  1076,  and.  extend  it  to  the. end  of  the 
12th  century..  Our  reason  for  these  dalesi  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  history  of  the  judgment. 

Wars  on  a  large  scale,  moving  and  shaking  the  na¬ 
tions  to  their  deep-foundations^  and  wasting  them  by  - 
a  great  destruction' of  the -human  species,  in  which 
ocean’s  of  blood  are  shed,  the  imagery  plainly  indi¬ 
cates.  It  is  drawn  from  the  first  plagiie.of  Egypt,  in 
which  the. waters  are  turned  into  blood,  so  that  no 
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man,  or  beast  could  drink  of  them.  Such  wars  and 
desolations  were  realized  in  the  crusades,  to  which 
we  now  turn  our  attention. 

In  times  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  when  the 
•jirofcssors  of  religion  lost  sight  of  the  only  way  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  with  God,  through  the  righteousness  and 
mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  among  other  vain  means 
of  procuring  the  divine  favour,  it  was  thought  that 
pilgrimages  to  the  city  of-Jerusalem,  where  the  pro¬ 
phets  had  lived,  where  Christ  was  crucified,  and  the 
apostles  wrought  miracles,  would  purge  away  sin  and 
procure  a  title  to  heaven;  Thousands  from  all  parts, 
of  Europe,  with  such  mistaken  views  travelled  on 
foot  to  visit  the  tomb  ol  the  son  of  God.  As  the  Ma¬ 
hometans,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  and  second 
wo  trumpets,  had  conquered  the  land  of  Judea,  and 
had  possession  .of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  pilgrims 
.were  often  in-sulted,  and  abused  by  the  infidels,  who 
held  in  deep  abhorrence  all  Christians.  The  reports 
.which  they  brought  of  the  cruelties  practised  upon 
them  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  awakened  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  all  who  heard  them.  Peter  the  hermit, 
a  native  of  Amiens,  an  Picardy,  (France)  performed 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  city,  and  on  his  return  tra¬ 
velled  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  proclaiming  the 
cruelties,  and  wickedness  of  the  oppressors  of  the 
hofy  pilgrims,  and  calling  upon  kings  and  subjects  to 
embark  in  a  general  warfare  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
livering  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour  from  the  hands  of 
infidels,  and  he  succeeded.  Gregory  VII.  the  Ro¬ 
man  pontilT,  bad  recommended  it  before.  Urban  11. 
1095,  in  a  council  of  4000  ecclesiastics,  and  30,000 
laymen,  held  at  Placentia,  passed  a  decree  ordering 
the  invasion  of  Mahomet  in  the  holy  land.  All  those 
who  volunteered  lin  this  service  took  the  cross,  and 
hence  the  expedition  was  denominated  a  crusade. 

In  the  year  1096,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  his  as¬ 
sociates,  having  collected  an  army  of  300,000  men, 
sent  them  forward,  under  the  pomipand  of  Peter  the 
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hermit,  Walter  the  moneyless,  and  other  enthusiastics, 
towards  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  This  vast  collection 
of  rabble,  for  army  it  could  not  be  called,  after  being 
enfeebled  by  marching  and  great  fatigues  and  priva¬ 
tions,  and  wasting  the  countries  through  which  they 
passed,  were  met  at  Nice  by  Soliman,  the  Sultan, 
with  a  vast  army,  and  totally  routed.  Other  myr¬ 
iads,  however,  soon  followed  them,’ and  at  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  they  assembled  100,000  horse,  and  600,000 
foot,  and  after  various  fortilnes,  and  the  destruction 
of  a  large  part  of  their  forces,  they  succeeded  in  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  1099.  Anna  Comnena,  an  el- 
gant  female  writer  of  the  east,  who  saw  the  forces  on 
their  march  through  Constantinople,  said  **  that  all 
Europe  impelled  by  its  moving  principle,  and  loos¬ 
ened  from  its  foundations,  seemed  to  be  precipitated 
upon  Asia.” 

The  victors  with  difficulty  held  out  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  against  their  Mahometan  enemies.  In 
1145,  another  crusade  was  preached  by  Bernard,'  an’ 
abbot.  Lewis  II.  of  France,  and  Conrad  111.  of  Ger¬ 
many  engaged  in  it^  and  raised  300,000  cross  bear¬ 
ers,  who  marched  for  the  relief  of  the  holy  city,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Conrad.  Ail  this  vast  multi¬ 
tude  was  beaten,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  perished, 
1 149.  This  was  the  fatal  termination  of  the  second 
crusade. 

in  the  year  1 168,  pope  Clement  HI.  decreed  the 
third  crusade.  Frederick  Barbarossa,  emperor  of 
Germany  engaged  in  the  undertaking,  and  raised 
150,000  men,  England  and  France  embarked  in  it 
with  a  still  greater  number.  They  succeeded  in  ta¬ 
king  Ptolemais,  1191,  after  the  loss  of  not  less  than 
300,000  men. 

1249,  an  army  that  employed  1800  ships  in  its 
■transportation,  sailed  from  .the  shores  of  Europe,  and 
like  the  former  having  experienced  disgrace  and  de¬ 
feat  nearly  all  perished.  All  this  destruction  of  hu¬ 
man  life  wea  kened  the  resources  of  the  kingdoms. 
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was  the  cause  of  incalculable  human,  misery,  and  left 
the  European  states  in  a  slate  of  great  disorder  and- 
debility.  The  great  sea  of  the  nations  became 
blood. 

Vial  111.  ‘‘And  the  third  angel  poured  out  his  vial 
upon  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  waters  ;  and;they 
bec.ame  blood.  .  And  I  heard  the  angel  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  say,  thou  art  righteous,  O  Lord,  which  art,  and. 
wasi,  and  shall  be,  because  thou  hastjudged  thus. — 
For  they  have  shed  the  blood  of  saints  and  prophets, 
and  thou  hast  given  them  blood  to  drink  for  they  are 
worthy.  And  1  heard  another  angel  out  of  the  altar 
say,  even  so,  Lord  God  Almighty,  true  and  righteous 
are  thy  judgments.” 

This,  like  the  language  of  all  the  other  vials,  is* 
highly  figurative,  and  the  figure  here  of  turning  the 
waters  into  blood  is  borrowed  from  the  first  plague  of 
Egypt,  as  the  preceding  are  from  others.  This  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  imagery  used  in  relation  to  the 
slaying  of  the  witnesses.  Chap.  xi.  v.  9,  where  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  is  repiesented  as  Egypt,  for  its 
cruel  oppression  of  the  people  of  God. 

Thf  rivers  and  fouuuins  of  waters  are  the  sources 
of  wealth  and  comfort  to  the  nations:  and  when  they 
are  converted  into  blood,  so  that  they  cannot  be  used 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  a  diminution  of  rich¬ 
es  and  power  wull  be  the  consequence.  They  are 
not,  however,  merely  rendered  unfit  for  use,  or  dried 
up,,  they'  are  rendered  so  by  being  turned  into  blood, 
indicating,  like  the  preceding  vial,  a  great  effusion  of 
human  blood. 

All  this  well  defines  the  object-  of  the  plague — the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  officers  of  the  Antichristian 
empire,  with  those  who  fill  them.  They  are  the- 
sources  whence  the  opulence  and  power  of  ungodly 
governments,  both  in  the  church  and  state  are  deriv¬ 
ed  j  and  on  these  the  vial  denounces  heavy  judg¬ 
ments.  The  time  of  these  extends  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  13.th  to  the  end  of.the  14th  century,  a  pe- 
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riod  of  violent  wars,  relating  to  offices  and  power. 
They  were  wars  between  the  popes  of  Rome  and 
the  emperors  of  Germany  protracted  for  the  space  of 
200  years.  The  parties  were  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Guelphs,  and  Ghibelines — the  former  was 
the  name  of  the  faction  attached  to  the  Popes.  The 
epithet  Ghibeline  originated  about  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century,  from  the  name  of  a  village,  Ghibeline, 
in  which  a  German  officer  was  born,  whose  forces 
were  denominated  Ghibelines,  and  who,  when  the 
contest  respecting  the  prerogative  between  the  popes 
and  the  emperors  became  violent,  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  latter;  while  the  troops  raised  by  the  Guelph  fa¬ 
mily  took  the  side  of  the  Pontiff.  These  parties  be- 
came'-fully  organized  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century,  when  powerful  armies  took  the  field  on  both 
^ides,  and  fought  with  a  fury  not  exceeded  by  the 
contests  between  the  Turks  and  the  Christians.  It 
often,  as  one  party  or  the  other  prevailed,  became  a 
war  of  extermination,  laying  waste  large  territories, 
sometimes  in  Italy,  and  sometimes  in  Germany. — 
The  emperors  and  Pontiffs  were  the  fountains,  and 
their  palaces  were  often,;  by  sacking  or  by  assassin* 
ations,  made  to  swim  with  blood  ;  while  the  inferior 
officers  were  the  streams,  and  among  them  there  was 
a  frightful  carnage.  The  wrath  of  God  mingling  itself 
with  all  the  administration  high  and  low,  in  the  two 
great  departments  of  society,  filled  the  channels  of 
social  life  with  the  blood  of  dead  men.  * 

Those  that  were  thus  furnished  had  merited  their 
SHiffering  by  the  cruelties,  which  they  had  practised 
upon  the  Waldenses — and  to  this  there  is  an  allusion 
in  the  declaration  of  the  angel ;  thou  art  righteous, 
O  Lord — for  they  have  shed  the  blood  of  the  saints.” 
The  Waldenses  who  are  here  more  immediately  in¬ 
tended  by  the  saints,  lived  in  the  vallies  of  the  Alps, 
whither  they  are  thought  to  have  fled  from  the  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Pagan  emperors,  long  before  the 
rise  of  Antichrist,  and  where  they  dwelt  alone,  not 
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numbered  among  the  nations,  preserving  religion' in 
its  purity.  They  were  a  plain  people,  without  world¬ 
ly  polish,  and  in  a  state  of  poverty.  They  did  not 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the'  pope  of  Rome, 
nor  hold  communion  with  the  Popish  church,  though 
there  is  no  evidence,  that  they  thought  it  impossible, 
or  improbable  that  there  were  real  disciples  of  Jesus 
in  that  communion.  In  the  southern  parts  of  F ranee, 
there  were  many  of  them,  yet  they  were  unknown  to 
the  great  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  Europe, 
until  the  great  commotions  of  the  crusades  revealed 
them. 

When  once  known,  they  were  thought  not  less  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  interests  of  superstition  and  tyranny  than 
the  infidels,  and  a  crusade  was  proclaimed  against 
them,  early  in  the  J3th  century.  They  fought  ma¬ 
ny  obstinate  battles  against  their  cruel  invaders,  and 
thousands  sacrificed  their  lives  in  defence  of  their 
religion  and  liberties.  But  by  the  numerous  armies 
that  poured  over  the  Alps,  and  by  protracted  wars 
and  butcheries,  their  foes  succeeded  in  driving  them 
from  their  habitations,  and  scattering  them  into  every 
part  of  Europe,  where,  like  the  apostles,  they  carri¬ 
ed  and  preached  the  truth  boldly,  and  were  exposed 
to  every  species  of  indignity  and  suffering,  that  per¬ 
secution  could  invent  and  indict.  These  were  the 
doings  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  to  avenge  the  blood 
of  his  saint,  the  Head  of  the  church  raised  up  against 
him  the  emperors  of  Germany ;  and  as  those  latter 
had  aided  the  pope  in  his  iniquitous  measures, 
the  same  Almighty  Providence,  armed  the  pope 
'with  such  powers  of  resistance  as  produced  the  most 
bloody  wars.  . 

Angels  in  heaven  and  saints  on  earth  give  praise  to 
the  Lord  God  Almighty,  because  he  has  thus  judged 
their  enemies,  in  ayenging,  or  retaliating  upon. per¬ 
secutors,  the  blood  .which  they  have  iniquitously 
shed.  This  plague  is  inflicted  in  the  exercise  of 
vindictive  justice,  for  the  angel  of  the  waters  and 
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the  angel  of  the  altar  do  not  say,  thou  bast  judged 
thus,  because  it  will  be  for'tbe  general  good,  tbough 
that  no  doubt  was  true,  but  because  the  sufferers 
“  were  worthy” — they  deservea  their  woes  from  the 
punitive  justice  of  Heaven.  The  declarations  of 
these  angels  accord  with  the  songs  of  praise,  put  in¬ 
to  the  mouth  of  God’s  people  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  cix.  cxix.  and  other  psalms,  and  prove  that  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Old. 

Vial  IV.  V.  8,  9.  “  And  the  fourth  angel  poured  out 
his  vial  upon  the  sun;  and  power  was  given  unto 
him  to  scorch  men  with  fire.  And  men  w'ere  scorch- 
rd  with  great  heat,  and  blasphemed  the  name  of  God, 
which  hath  power  over  these  plagues :  and  they  re- 
pei><ed  not  to  give  him  glory.” 

The  object  of  this  vial  is  the  sun.  The  Antichris¬ 
tian  system  has  its  carfA,  its  seer,  its  fountains,  its  riv¬ 
ers,  its  sun.  The  term  sun,  must  refer  to  some  de¬ 
finite  part  of  the  system.  The  natural  sun  is.  the 
fountain  of  light,  and  heat,  to  all  the  planets,  prima¬ 
ry  and  secondary  of  the  solar  system,  and  hence  is 
instrumental  in  imparting  life  and  vigour  to  every 
living  being,  in  the  vast  regions  to  which  its  influ¬ 
ence  extends.  In  the  great  apostacy,  this  “  bad  em¬ 
inence,”  belongs  to  no  other  than  the  papacy.  The 
Pontificate  of  Rome,  according  to  its  claims,  and  as 
to  the  actual  exercise  of  prerogative,  was  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  authority,  of  life,  direction,  and  epergy  to  all 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  Europe.  It 
shed  its  baleful  light,  and  exerted  the  blasting  influ¬ 
ence  of  its  heat,  over  the  whole  Antichristian  world. 

Again,  the.  natural  sun  is  the  centre,  towards  which 
all  the  planets  in  the  solar  system  gravitate,  and 
around  which  they  revolve.  Ii^  it  resides  the  power 
of  attraction,  by  which  the  system  is  bound  together 
and  which  preserves  the  balance,  and  the  regular 
movements  of  all  the  niachinery.  How  appropriate 
all  this  to  the  papacy  ! 
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'On  the  Pontificate  of  Rome,  then  this  plague  falls, 
to  which,  however,  the  judgment  is  not  limited. — 
When  the  sun  is  darkened,  darkness  pervades  the 
whole  system  ;  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  aggravat¬ 
ed  to  great  intensity,  the  whole  system  is  scorched 
with  a  vehement  heat,  and  hence  under  this  plague 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  the  old  world  suf¬ 
fer. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  vial.  The  last  vial  extended  to  near  the 
end  of  the  14th  century,  where  we  should  naturally 
look  for  this  one,  and  where  we  find  it.  The  wars 
between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  divided  all  It¬ 
aly  and  even  Rome  itself.  When  the  cardinals  as>- 
seinbled  in  conclave  at  Rome,  in  1378,  to  elect  a 
pope  to  succeed  Gregory  IX.  who  died  that  year ;  the 
populace  assembled  around  the  palace,  and  tumult¬ 
uously  demanded  a  Roman,  or  at  least  an  Italian, 
pope.  The  conclave  was  compelled  to  yield,  and 
proclaimed  Urban  VII.  Pontiff.  But  they  immedi¬ 
ately  retired  to  Fondi,  in  Naples,  and  elected  Cle¬ 
ment  VII.  who  established  himself  at  Avignon,  in 
France.  This  is  called  by  historians  the  great  wes¬ 
tern  schism,  and  it  lasted  until  about  the  raiddle  of  the 
15th  century.  The  nations  were  divided  by  these  pre¬ 
tenders  to  universal  dominion.  France,  Spain,  Scot¬ 
land,  Sicily  and  Cyprus,arranged  themselves  under  the 
French. pope,  while  the  other  powers  adheied  to  the 
Taction  of  the  Roman  claimant.  At  one  period  there 
were  three -popes, -and  three  general  councils  as  they 
were  called.  These  divisions  led  to  wars,  tumults, 
and  assassinations.  ' 

Like  the  plagues  of  Egyyt,  this  hardened  the 
hearts  of  men  generally  ;  and,  indeed,  we  think  this 
will  be  the  consequence  of  all  the  vials  until  the  last, 
when  God  will  rain  down  upon  men  great  hail  stones, 
every  one  about  the  w’eigbt  of  a  talent.  The  popes, 
though  their  impiety  and  ambition  were  proclaimed 
before  the  universe,  did  still  persist  in  that  very  claim 
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to  infallibiUty,  for  which  they  were  especially  pun^ 
ished  by  the  fourth  vial,  and  by  which  they  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  so  much  evil. — 
While  the  unworthy  heads  of  the  church  of  nations, 
as  they  claimed  to  be,  set  such  examples  of  iniquity, 
all  ranks  of  men  were  carried  by  the  torrent  of  vice, 
as  with  an  overflowing  flood.  Evils  the  most  enor¬ 
mous,  were  commonly  openly  practised  without 
shame  or  restraint.  “  They  blasphemed  Him,  who 
had  power  over  these  plagues,  and  did  not  repent 
to  give  glory  to  God.” 

.  (To  he  Continued.) 
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At  the  anniversary  of  the  American  Evangelical  Tract 
Society,  on  moving  the  acceptance  of  the  annual  re-- 
port.  -  .  ‘  ' 

Mr.  President^ 

I  rise  with  a  great-  degree  of  diffidence,  to-  move 
the  acceptance  of  the  report,  and  I  submit  for  youi 
consideration  a  few  observations. . 

In  this  mountain,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  destroy 
the  face  of  the  covering  cast  over  all  people,  and  the 
vail  that  is  spread  over  all  nations.”  Man  was  crea¬ 
ted  an  intelligent  being,  and  although  by  bis  rebel¬ 
lion  against  God,  this  faculty  of  his  soul  is  in  a  great 
measure  obscured,  yet  we  see  by  his  thirst  after  in¬ 
formation,  the  existence  of  the  remains  of  the  an¬ 
cient  structure :  The  Athenians  desired  something 
new.  To  direct  the  faculty  of  man’s  soul  into  the 
proper  channel,  and  to  the  greatest  end  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  Revelation.  “  To  glorify  God,  and 
enjoy  him  forever,”  he  there  finds  to  be  the  chief 
ends  of  his  creation.  The  means  for  both  are  there 
amply  provided. .  He  there  finds  the  cause  of.  the 
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loss  of  communion  with  his  God,  his  present  misery 
and-  liability  to  future  evil,  both  in  this  world  and 
that  to  come ;  the  perception  of  which  makes  him 
look  around  for  help,  and  in  his  present  agony,  to  cry 
out,  “  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  r”  But  he  finds  by 
unhappy  experience,  his  utter  inability  to  do  any 
thing  to  make  up  the  breach  between  him,  and  his 
offended  Maker,  and  yet  something  must  be  done, 
or  for  him  there  is  no  hope. 

But  the  Revelation  of  Almighty  God  points  out  to 
him  the  great  mean  of  reconciliation,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  sinful 
man.  In  the  great  condescension  of  God  Almighty, 
he  has  established  his  church  in  our  rebel  world.  To 
that  church  he  has  given  ordinances,  “  the  word.  Sa¬ 
craments,  and  prayer,  all  which  are  made  effectual 
to  the  elect  for  salvation.”  By  this  church,  thus 
constituted,  “  is  made  known  the  manifold  wisdom 
of  God.”  In  thisxhurch,  God  has  also  established  a 
standing  ministry, to  exhibit  both  word  and  ordinance. 
Whether  men  will  hear  or  not,  these  ordinances  shall 
not  return  to  him  void,  they  shall  have  an  effect  up¬ 
on  those  who  are  favoured  with  them,  either  of  life 
or  of  death.  Seeing,  then,  the  great  importance  of 
God’s  ordinances,  should  they  not  “  be  attended  up¬ 
on  with  preparation,  aqd  prayer,  received  with  faith 
and  love,  laid  up  in  our  hearts,  and  practised  in  our 
lives  .^” 

But,  sir,  the  Christian  religion  is  not  of  a  selfish 
character ;  its  real  professors  are  actuated  by  noble 
and  generous  sentiments.  One  of  old  could  say, 

come  all  ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
he  hath  done  for  my  soul.”  The  circulation  of  the 
Bible  shall  continue  until  every  habitation  of  man 
is  blest  with  the  rich  inheritance,  the  opposition  of 
its  enemies  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  is 
God’s  ordinary  way  of  building  up  his  church,  by 
means  of  his  appointment,  and  however  feeble  'the 
instruments,  yet  he  does  “  make  worm  Jacob  ,to 
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itiresh  the  mountains,  and  beat  them  small  as  th^ 
chaff  of  the  summef  threshing  floor  j”  not  by  might, 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit  sailh  the  Lord.” 

Although  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  society  to  cir¬ 
culate  the  living  oracles  of  truthj  yet  it  is  our  duty 
to  publish  those  Bible  principles  which  we  profess, 
that  by  so  doing,  we  may  banish  from  the  minds  of 
others,  that  prejudice  which  leads  them  to  think  un¬ 
favourably  of  both  us  and  our  principles.  We  scorn 
to  shun  the  light  of  investigation ;  for  the -more  our 
principles  are  tried  by  the  unerring  standard,  the 
brighter  will' they  appear,  like  gold  seven  times  puri¬ 
fied. 

If  the  establishment'  and  firm  perseverence  of  this 
society,  effect  no  more  than  checking  the  rapid  strides 
of  heresy,  which  like  a  -mighty  mass  of  lava,  issuing 
from  the  Boston  volcano,  bearing  down  all.that'is  fair, 
and  lovely,  in  its  western  progress,  we  shall  be  am¬ 
ply  paid  for  all  our  labour  and  toil. . 

Sir,  God  deals  with  h’ls  church  in  sovereignty.;  he 
often  “  brings-her.  through  fires  and  through  waters,, 
but  still  to  a  wealthy  place.”  How  true  is  the  de¬ 
claration  of  her  glorious-head — it' is -  through  much 
tribulation  ye  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom 

By  taking  a  review  of  the  past;,  we  may  cheer  our 
spirits  in  the  prospects -of  the  future.  ,  God  in  bis 
sovereignty,  makes  his  face  to  shine  upon  his  people, 
“for  with  them -he  desires. to  dwell — this  is  his  rest 
forever.”  How  did  he  shine  upon  his  people  on  the 
day  of  Penticost,  when  three  thousand  '  souls  were 
converted  to  the- faith  of  Jesus,  by  the  iostrumeotal- 
ity  of  a  single  sermon  accompanied  by  divine  ener¬ 
gy  ?  The  society  ,  of  the  faithful  at  that  time,  exem¬ 
plified  the  real  character  of  the  Christian ;  with,  them 
there  was  neither  high  nor  low ;  they  had.  all  things 
common.  But,  alas  !  this  purity  of  the  primitive 
church  did  not  last  long.  '  Soon,  very  soon,  did  this 
fair  virgin  become  the  mother  of  harlots,  sporting 
with  her  lovers  under  every  green  tree,  until  she 
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came  so  debased  that  the  inquisitive  mind  sought  m 
vain  for  a  ray  of  hope  of  her  future  resuscitation. 
But  what  is  impossible  with  man  is  possible  with 
thee,.  O  God.  As  1  advance  to  inspect  this  cloud  of 
darkness — ^darkness  that  might  be  felt  where  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  was  chained  to  popish  superstition,  I  be¬ 
hold  the  form  of  human  faces  on  a  still  closer  inspec¬ 
tion.  I  recognise  the  features  of  a  Calvin,  a  Luther, 
a  Melancthon,  and  a  host  of  worthies,  breaking  the 
chains  with  which  they  had  been, bound,  to  gain  the 
clear  unclouded  sunshine  of  gospel  day.  The  vener- 
.able  Knox  and  his  associates  were  no  less  success¬ 
ful  and  blessed  by  their  heavenly  Teacher.  At  a 
later  period  I  behold  the  work  of  reformation  gaining 
ground,  and  a  nation  born  as  in  a  day.  Three  king¬ 
doms  enter  into  solemn  covenant  with  their  God, 
and  one  another.  King,  princes,  nobles  and  commons, 
subscribing  with  their  hands  to  the  God  of  heaven  j 
they  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  be  called  Covenant¬ 
ers.  In  these  kingdoms  the  churches  of  God  sent 
their  commissioners  to  form  a  general  Assembly  at 
Westminster,  to  draw  up  standards  for  the  united 
churches,  they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  the  folly  of 
catholic  communion,  upon  discordant  principles. 

I  examine  their  progress  in  the  great  work,  I  be¬ 
hold, them  reasoning,  deliberating,,fasting,  and  pray¬ 
ing,  as  ntien  earnest  to  perform  the  mighty  task  as¬ 
signed  them.  At  last  I  perceive  the  labour  of  these 
great  men  drawing  to  a  close,  and  a  performance 
which  astonished  Christendom,  and  drew  forth  the 
.venom  and  rage  of  her  enenues,  the  like  of  which 
never  issued  frorn  the  pen  of  man.  One  would  have 
.thought  a  compact  so  strong  would  not  be  soon  bro¬ 
ken. .  But,  sir,  even  this  golden  day  did  not  lastlong. 
The  enemy  lay  in  ambush  to  take  by  surpise  the  un¬ 
suspecting  followers  of  the  Son  of  God;  and  ere  long 
the  faithful  followers  of  the  Westminster  divines,  are 
driven  by  despotic  power  •  to  seek  shelter  on  the 
iQQUDtaias,  in  the  glens,  and  the  caves  of  the  earth,. 
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by  those  very  magistrates  who  had  previously  sworn 
to  the  national  covenant,  and  work  of  reformation  ! 
Perjured  Mortals !  But  with  deep  interest  and  broth¬ 
erly  affection,  do  I  follow  the  bloody  track  of  these 
worthy  sons  of  the  reformation,  when  from  the  scaf- 
lold  they  waved  the  banner  of  the  cross,  over  the 
heads  of  a  listening  multitude,  assembled  to  hear  the 
last  speech  and  testimony  of  a  dying  martyr — at  the 
jibbet! — in  the  devouring  element — and  in  the  over¬ 
whelming  flood.  1  hail  them  as  valiant  soldiers  dis¬ 
playing  a  banner,  because  of  truth. 

Yet,  sir,  after  all  the  rage  of  the  heathen,  there  is 
still  a  remnant  under  the  care  of  the  church’s  Head, 
to  maintain  the  same  good  old  cause,  so  well  cement¬ 
ed  with  our  father’s  blood.  Even  in  this  land  the 
sons  of  the  reformation  are  scattered,  hither  and 
thither,  like  a  handful  of  corn  sown  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  \yho3e  fruit  shall  yet  shake  like  Lebanon. 
The  promise  of  God  standeth  sure,  and  it  will  be  ac¬ 
complished.  “  When  he  buildeth  up  Zion,  he  will 
appear  to  men  in  his  glory.”  It  may  be  asked  now, 
as  well  as  it  was  by  the  apostles,  when  shall  these 
things  be  The.  same  prophet  tells  us,  it  will  be 
when  “  his  saints  take  pleasure  in  the  stones  of  Zi¬ 
on,  and  favour  the  dust  thereof.”  Let  us  then  con¬ 
clude  that  now  is  the  set  time,  for  we  see  a  public  spirit 
gone  forth  to  spread  the  word  of  God  far  and  wide; 
and  all  the  faithful  sons  of  Zion  will  say,  “  peace  be 
within  thy  walls  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces  : 
if  I  forget  thee,  O  Zion,  let  her  right  hand  forget  her 
cunning.” 

,  In  the  faith  of  such  great  and  precious  promises, 
may  we  not  look  forward  to  some  happy  future  day, 
in  which  the  tears  of  our  Zion  shall  we  wiped  away, 
and  joy  and  gladness  resume  their  place  f  when  Je¬ 
sus  shall  be  acknowledged.  King  of  nations,  as  he  is 
King  of  saints;  when  all  nations  shall  bow  down  be¬ 
fore  him  ;  when  kings,  queens,  presidents,  and  go¬ 
vernors,  shall  be  nursing  fathers  and  nursing  mothers 
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lo  his  church ;  “  when  righteousness  shall  run  down 
her  streets  as  a  stream,  and  pure  and  undefiled  reli¬ 
gion  as  an  overflowing  river ;  when  there  shall  be 
nothing  to  hurt  or  offend  in  all  God’s  holy  moun¬ 
tain;”  “no  more  the  Canaanite  in  the  house  of  the 
Isord  ?” 

Then  shall  be.  sung,  that  song,  with  an  emphasis 
truly  sublime,  and  heavenly, 

“  Mount  Zion  slanils  most  beautiful, 

The  joy  of  all  the  land.” 

\ 

Methinks  I  hear,  even  now,  the  voice  from  heav¬ 
en — “  arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee “  put  on  thy  beau¬ 
tiful  garments,  O  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city.”  But 
still,  sir,  a  brighter  day  cf  glory  awaits  the  bride,  the 
Lamb’s  wife,  when  site  shall  be  called  up  thither,,  to 
take  her  seat  at  the  rfght  hand  of  the  King,  there  to 
abide  forever.  Freed  from  sin  and  suffering,  she 
may  look  back  upoiv  her  vanquished  foes,  with  the 
smile  of  victory  in  her  countenance,  and  the  song  of 
glory  on  her  tongue.  Death,  where  now  ia  thy  sting ! 
Grave,  where  now  is  thy  victory  Thanks  to  the 
God,  who  hath  given  us  the  victory,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 

Seeing  then,  sir,  that  the  work  is  so  honorable — 
that  the  end  is  so  glorious,  who  would  not  be  a  fel¬ 
low-worker  with  God  ?'  Go  on,  then,  ye  generous 
sons  of  the  reformers,  in  your  work  and  labour  of 
love,  and  your  efforts  shall  be  crowned  with  abund¬ 
ant  success. 

l.now,  sir,  with  pleasure,  move  the  acceptance  oi-l 
the  report. 


Thoughts  on  Ephesians. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  EPHESIANS  II.  8.'  ' 

Ephesus  was  the  capital  of  proconsular  Asia,  and 
situated  on  the  Egean'  sea.  It  was  a  city  rich  and  pow¬ 
erful,  but  idolatrous  and  lascivious.  In  it.  was  a 
most  magnificent  temple  of  Diana,  the  tutelar  deity, 
whose  shrine  was  said  to  have  fallen  down  from  Ju¬ 
piter. 

Yet  in  this  great  and  wicked  city,  the  Lord  had 
many  chosen  vessels  of  glory,  called  to  be  saints  by 
tin  instrumentality  of  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
who,  to  the  manifest  danger  of  his  life,  laboured  a- 
mong  them  for  three  years,  instructing  them  in  tho 
fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel  and  encouraging  tp 
perseverance  in  well  doing. 

Living,  however, as  they  were  in  the  midst  of  idol¬ 
atry,  there  was  danger  ofapostacy;  and  from  the  e- 
pistle  by  his  servant  John,  which  the  head  of  the  church 
sent  to  the  angel  of  the  church  at  Ephesus  ;  we  hdve 
reason  to  conclude,  that  their  state  had  changed  for 
the  worse — they  had  forsaken  their  first  love. 

In  the  epistle  in  which  is  our  text,  the  apostle  ex¬ 
hibits  the  fountain  of  the  blessings  of  redemption,  o- 
pen  by  the  mediation  of  Christ — the  fulness  and  free¬ 
ness  of  God’s  grace,  in  providing  for  them  when 
they  were  in  a  state  of  deadness ;  and  he  closes  the 
whole  with  an  exhortation  to  various  duties. 

Ephesians  II.  8, — For  by  grace  are  ye  saved, 
through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves ;  it  is  the 
gift  0/  God. 

We  are  here  called  to  the  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  man  is  a  dependent  being.  His  life,  both  natu¬ 
ral  and  supernatural,  are  derived ;  all  his  comforts 
are  the  gift  of  God.  This. dependence  arises  from 
the  nature  of  things,  the  thing  created  necessarily  de¬ 
pending  on  the  Creator.  ..  . 

Life  is  a  blessing,  and  in  the  most  depressing  cir- 
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cumstances,  has  never  except  by  a  few  maniacs,, 
been  yielded  without  a  struggle.  By  the  drowning 
man  the  straw  is  eageily  grasped^ 

In  mere  existence  their  is  gain,  even  if  that  exis¬ 
tence  should  not  be  continued  to  us.  Positive  en¬ 
joyments  are  its  fruits  ^  these  are  of  God,  unmerited 
on  our  part,  therefore  favours. 

From  our  creative  relationship  we  might  be  rea¬ 
dy  to  conclude,  that  our  enj^oyments  are  not  favours 
hut  the  necessary  fruits  of  God’s  moral  obligation  to- 
support  us  as  his  creatures. 

It  is  true,  that  by  the  law  of  nature,  we  had  a  claim 
upon  God  while  we  did  our  duty..  His  goodness 
will  not  admit  the  idea,  that  be  would  create  and  not 
support ;  but  that  we  have  done  our  duty  is  not  true, 
and  therefore  that  we  are  entitled  to  every  good  thing 
from  the  hand  of  God,  is  equally  false. 

That  the  comforts  of  life  are  the  gifts  of  God, 
seems  to  be  a  truth  not  readily  recognized,  nor  wilr 
lingly  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  them  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  We  do  not  speak  of'  these  as 
the  special  gifts  oi  God  to  his  people,  but  as  his  ge¬ 
neral  gifts,  bestowed  on  ^all  indiscriminately.  The 
carnal  mind  imputes  its  prosperity  to  its  industry  or 
to  good  luck,  and  is  ever  ready  to  take  all  honour  to 
itself  for  its  acquisitions/'  • 

If  this  be  the  fact  in  natural  enjoyment,  and  1 
think  it  cannot  be  denied,  the  same  obtains  in  spirit¬ 
uals.  Man’s  dependence  upon  God  for  his  eternal 
safety  is  most  clearly  and  forcibly  taught  throughout 
the  sacred  volume — that  the  Creator  was  under  no 
obligation,  to  save  man,  and  that  the  salvation  pro¬ 
vided  originated  from  tree  and  unmerited  grace. 
The  doctrine  of  the  text  is  ; 

Man’s  salvation  is  entirely  of  grace ;  as  well  in  o- 
rigin  as  in  application.  “  By  grace  are  ye  saved, 
through  faith :  and  that  not  of  yourselves:  it  is  th^ 
ift  of  God.” 


thoughts'  on  Ephesiana. 

I.  Its  origin  from  grace. 

II.  Instrument,  faith. 

III.  How,  made  ours.^ — a  gift  given. 

1st.  Its  origin. 

It  originated  from  kindness. 

God  is  altogether  perfect,  holy  and  happy ;  he  is 

infinite,  which  precludes  either  addition  or  diminu* 
lion.  To  infinity  nothing  can  be  added,  therefore, 
he  who  is  infinitely  happy,  cannot  be  rendered  more 
happy  by  the  service  of  a  rational  being  :  if  thou  be 
righteous,  what  givest  thou  him  ?  Or  what  receiv- 
eth  he  of  thine  hands  ?  Jehovah  himself  is  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  his  own  blessedness,  the  theatre  of  his  own 
glory,  the  glass  of  his  own  beauty. 

The  rebellion  and  impious  contempt  of  wicked 
men  cannot  diminish  his  happiness,  “  if  thou  sinnest 
what  doest  thou  against  him  ?  or  if  thy  transgressions 
be  multiplied,  what  doest  thou  unto  him  ?  As  then, 
by  the  creation  of  the  world,  there  was  nothing  ad- 
'  ded  to  God  ;  so,  by  its  annihilation,  there  would'  be’ 
nothing  lost  to  him  ;  he  was  not  therefore,  by  the 
operation  of  an  external  cause,  moved  to  its  creation, 
it  was  of  his  own  good  pleasure.  His  new  creation 
originates  from  the  same  source.  A  king  may  stand 
in  need  of  his  rebellious  subjects,  or  he  may  fear 
their  resentment,  and  therefore,  propose  terms  of  ac¬ 
commodation  :  not  so  with  God,  he  needs  not  the 
services  of  guilty  man,  he  has  no  cause  to  fear  a  worm 
of  the  dust.  No,  Christians,  we  are  justified  freely 
by  his  grace, — we  are  saved  by  grace, — “grace  and 
truth  have  come  by  Jesus  Christ.”  It  is  the  grace 
of  God  that  brings  salvation.  We  shall  illustraite  this 
a  little  further  by  the  following  consideration. 

1.  No  goodness  in  man  to  attract  God’s  favour. 

Goodness  is  a  quality  which  elicits  the  approbation 
and  commands  the  esteem  of  all  good  men.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  some  traces  of  original  goodness  re¬ 
maining  in  man,  (because  we  see  him,  in  various  in- 
^ances  benificent  to  his  fellow  creatures ;)  yet  a 
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mind  devoted  to  holiness  has  not  survived  the  fall. — 
“  There  is  none  good  but  God he  is  its  fountain 
and  wherever  it  does  exist  in  the  human  heart,  it  is 
of  his  implantation.  Like  the  magnet,  moral  good¬ 
ness  pow  erfully  attracts  ;  but  man  has  lost  all  moral 
goodness  ;  “the  silver  has  become  dross,  the  wine  is 
mixed  with  water;”  “the  whole  head  is  sick,  the 
whole  heart  is  faint:”  there  is  .nothing  in  us  to  attract 
his  goodness.  But  God  commendeth  his  love  to¬ 
wards  us,  in  sending  Christ  to  redeem  us,  to  make 
us  good.  It  is  the  mercy,  the  free  favour  of  God. 
that  is  man’s  refuge,  his  sanctuary  ;  this  is  medicinal 
healing  to  the  wounded,  bruised  soul.  “  My  people 
shall  be  satisfied  with  my  goodness,  saith  the  Lord.” 
“  Oh  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  good¬ 
ness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of 
men.” 

2.  No  resemblance  in  disposition. 

Similarity  of  mind,  in  drawing  us  to  each  other, 
has  a  most  powerful  influence.  We  see  this  fact  ex¬ 
emplified  throughout  creation.  Plants  of  the  same 
nature,  grow  best  when  placed  near  to  each  other; 
for  their  safety,  animals  of  the  same  species  instinc¬ 
tively  live  together ;  and  love,  the  all  powerful  at¬ 
traction  of  kindred  souls,  the  most  tender  affection  of 
the  mind,  is  founded  on  a  real  or  supposed  similari¬ 
ty  in  taste,  will,  and  inclination.  Butman  is  by  na¬ 
ture  strongly  opposed  to  God,  both  in  his  mind  and 
effections,  “  this  people  hath  a  revolting  and  rebel¬ 
lious  heart,  and  you  that  were  sometime  alienated, 
and  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wioked  works  yet  now 
hath  he  reconciled.”  This  is  our  natural  state,'  and 
where  then  is  that  love  in  us  which  might  attract  the 
love  of  God  ?  Yet  in  such  a  state  he  loved  his  peo¬ 
ple  with  an  everlasting  love,  and  as  a  proof  of  it, 
gave  his  Son  to  die  for  them, — “  be  so  loved  the 
world,”  (of  his  elect  ones)  “that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son.  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  might 
not  perish,  but  might  have  everlasting  life.” 
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not  this  grace,  was  it  not  a  most  astonishing  display 
of  mercy  !  May  we  not  exclaim,  “  O  the  depth  of 
the  riches  both  ol  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God ! 
how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways 
past  finding  out.” 

3.  We  were  weak  and  wicked. 

“When  we  were  yet  without  strength,  in  due  time, 
Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.”  Had  we  been  able 
to  help  ourselves  there  would  have  been  no  need  of 
aid  from  any  other  quarter. 

So  completely  wretched  is  our  state,  that  we  are 
not  only  unable  to  save  ourselves,  but  unwilling  to 
accept  the  purchased  and  proffered  assistance.  God  has 
in  his  rich  grace,  provided  the  remedy,  and  he  ap¬ 
plies  it,  making  us  willing:  “thy  people  shall  be 
willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power,  in  the  beauties  of  ho¬ 
liness  from  the  womb  of  the  irforning  :  thou  hast  the 
dew  of  thy  youth.” 

1.  The  characters  for  whom  Christ  died. 

Man  cannot  regain  his  original  holiness,  because 
his  understanding  is  darkened.  Formerly  ye  were 
darkness,  saith  the  apostle,  to  those  that  were  con¬ 
verted.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  for  one  moment, 
that  that  understanding  which  was  insufficient  to  prev¬ 
ent  man’s  fail, should  be  sufficient  for  his  recovery.  We 
never,  from  any  cause,  expect  more  thanjs  rontuin- 
ed  in  it.  If  then  the  understanding  is  darkened,  how 
is  it  to  see  its  destitution  of  holiness  ?  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  that  it  should,  and  therefore  it  cannot  seek  after 
holiness,  which  is  the  pursuit  of  the  renewed  souia- 
lone. 

When  any  part  of  the  body  is  deceased^  the  soul 
perceives  it,  and  the  remedy  is  applied  ;  but  when 
the  soul,  the  most  noble  part  of  man  is  disordered^ 
foreign  help  is  absolutely  necessary ;  there  is  no 
higher  part  in  man,  to  rectify  the  disorder.  Com¬ 
mon  sense  teaches  that  if  thfe  wheel  of  any  machine, 
say  a  watch,  be  broken  or  disordered,  she  cannoit 
keep  time,  until  the  artist  has  repaired  her. 
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The  will,  moreover,  is  averse  to  that  which  is 
good.  The  understanding  cannot  perceive,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  will  cannot  choose  that  which  is  good. 
True  it  is,  Christians,  we  behold  in  man,  as  it  were 
some  weak  evidences  of  truth,  a  recognition  of  what 
is  right,  and  a  desire  of  happiness ;  but  these  are  en¬ 
tirely,  in  the  unrenewed  man,  without  influence  on 
the  will  which  greedily  rushes  to  the  enjoyment  of 
every  sinful  pleasure. 

Is  not  happiness  the  search  of  every  man,  from 
4he  king  in  his  royal  robes,  to  the  beggar  in  rags  ; 
This  actuates  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb.  Are 
not  all  the  actions  which  man  performs,  done,  be¬ 
cause  they  seem  to  him  to  constitute  his  happiness, 
to  be  the  best  for  him  upon  the  whole  ?  Does  not 
every  one  esteem  that  to  constitute  his  happiness 
which  is  suited  to  his  disposition  ?  But  when  have 
you  seen  one,  that  previously  to  regeneration,  made 
his  happiness  to  consist  in  the  attainment  to  holiness, 
or  that  prayed.  Lord  lift  on  us  tlie  light  of  thy 
countenance  f  So  far  from  this  they  are  foolish  and 
disobedient,  deceived,  serving  divers  lusts  and  plea¬ 
sures.  Thus  then  Christians,  from  the  darkness  of 
the  mind;  from  the  consequent  perverseness  of  the 
will,  which  chooses  carnal  gratifications,  and 'from 
the  direct  testimony  of  the  Scriptures ;  man’s  inabil¬ 
ity  to  recover  himself  is  satisfactorily  established. 

But  granting  that  man  could  recover  himself ; 
which,  however,  it  has  been  proved  he  cannot,  still 
he  cannot  free  himself  from  condemnation  and  deser- 

A 

ved  punishment.  His  own  personal  obtainment  of 
holiness  would  not,  for  this  could  never  abrogate 
the  claims  of  justice  against  him  as  a  sinner.  The 
law  accuses  him  of  its  breach,  the  bill  of  indictment 
lies  against  him,on  this  bill  he  is  found  guilty,  and  di¬ 
vine  justice  demands  the  punishment;  and  its  demands 
can  by  no  means  be  dispensed  with  ;  God  must  and 
will  give  every  one  his  due ;  in  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die ;  and  to  plead,  1  am  now 
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» 

iiolv.  would  not  save  him.  As  well-  might  the  mur¬ 
derer  plead  before  a  court  of  justice,  I  have  indeed 
committed  murder,  but  having  endeavoured  to  be  a 
good  member  of  society  ever  since,  I  hope  to  escape 
the  law.  But  how  is  man  to  satisfy  the  justice  of 
God  f  As  the  crime  rises  in  atrocity  in  proportion 
to  the  dignity  of  the  person  sinned  against ;  and  as 
God  against  whom  this  crime  has  been  committed  is 
infinite,  the  crime  is  objectively  infinite,  and  for  ex¬ 
piation  requires  an  infinite  satisfaction.  But  man  a 
finite  being  cannot  render  that  which  is  infinite,  that 
is,  an  infinite  satisfaction,  unless  by  an  infinite  dura¬ 
tion  of  suffering.  O  how  wretched  would  we  be  if 
our  salvation  depended  upon  ourselves.  What  would 
man’s  holiness  profit  him,  in  the  endurance  of  an  e- 
ternity  of  suffering.^  Man,  therefore,,  cannot  satisfy 
the  justice  of  God,  but  glory  to  the  father  of  mercies 
— “  when  we  were  without  strength,  in  due  time, 
Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.” 

God,  at  his  creation. of  man,  gave  him  all  the. mo-’ 
ral  power  necessary  to  keep  his  commandments.  If . 
he  has  lost  this,  it  is  his  sin;  but  by  no -means  de¬ 
stroys  the  claims  of  Jehovah  upon  his  rational  crea¬ 
tures,  nor  frees  them  from  the  dreadful  effects  of 
distributive  justice. 

2.  Ungodly* 

Ungodly  persons  are  such  as  are  without  God,  in 
relation  to  their  state  and  unlike  him  in  their  heart 
and  life.  Although  this  is-  the  natural  pondition  of 
all  those  for.  whom -Christ  interposed,  yet  as  the  a- 
postle  is  here  addressing  himself  to  Gentile  converts, 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  he  had  a  particular  respect 
to  their  condition,  at  the  time  when  the  Redeemer 
suffered.  They  were  aliens  from  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel  and  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  middle  wall  of  partition  was  brok¬ 
en  down,  and  the  veil  of  the  temple  rent  in  twain, 
light  arose  to  them  in  their  darkness,  they  were 
taught  the  religion  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  to  submit  to 
hjs  government,  and  to  promote  his  glory. 
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But  this  the  cendition  of  all  God’s  children  previ¬ 
ously  to  their  being  brought  into  covenant.  -  They 
are  impious  and  profane,  they  are  without  his  wor¬ 
ship,  as  the  word  ungodly  signifies,  cherish  unclean 
malice  and  hatred  against  him,  and  in  their  life  are 
servants  to  sin. 

You  have  here  presented  to  you  a  pitiable,  and 
yet  an  appalling  sight — man  weak  and  wicked.  Have 
you  ever  visited  the  sick  bed  of  a  desperately  wick¬ 
ed  man  ^  Have  you  beheld  the  ravages  of  disease, 
and  heard  the  curses  and  blasphemies  of  his  lips,  and 
did  you  not  shudder.^*  Yet  his  disease  might  be 
cured  and  the  blasphemies  of  his  lips  might  be  turn¬ 
ed  to  songs  of  praise.  So  is  it  with  us.  The  text  de¬ 
clares  us  weak  and  wicked,  but  that  Christ  has  died 
for  such.  He  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners  to  repentance.  There  is  balm  in  Gilead, 
there  is  a  physician  there,  “  he  healeth  the  broken 
in  heart,  and  bindeth  up  their  wounds.” 

Did  man  cry  for  mercy,  did  he  raise  the  hands  of 
the  suppliant  for  pardon  !  Oh  pardon  !  did  the  tears 
of  repentance  stream  from  his  eyes,  did  his  bosom 
heave  with  anguish  for  his  crimes  ?  No — he  raised 
his  impotent  arm  against  heaven’s  almighty  king  and 
challenged  him  to  do  his  worst. 

If  a  man  find  his  enemy,  will  he  let  him  go  well 
away  ?  Will  a  king  pardon  him  who  sues  not  for  it, 
a  rebel  with  arms  in  his  hands  Will  he  even  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  honour,  and  grant  him  to  sit  on  his  own 
throne  ?  Yet  from  eternity,  the  Lord  loved  his 
people.  “  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  forever ;  yea 
I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  righteousness,  and  in 
judgment,  and  in  loving  kindness,  and  in  mercies  j 
I  will  even  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  faithfulness  ;  and 
thou  shah  know  the  Lord.  I  will  ransom  them  from 
the  power  of  the.  grave ;  I  will  redeem  them  from 

*  There  you  have  seen  the  condition  of  every  unregenerated 
man.  La^urkig  under  the  incurable  disease  of  sin,  unable  to 
help  himself,  and  yet  awfully  wicked. 
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d^atti :  O  death,  I'will  :be  thy  plague ;  Oh  grave,  1 
will  be  thy  destruction ;  repentance  shall  be  hid  from 
mine  eyes.”  Is  this  mercy,  is  this  grace,  or  is  it  not.^ 

“  the  Almighty  is  not  a  man,<  that  he  should  lie,  nei¬ 
ther  the  son  of  man  that  he  should  repent ;  hath  he 
said  and  shall  he  not  do  it.^'or  hath  he  spoken,  and 
shall  he  not  make  if  good  ?  Let  us  . return  unto  the 
Lord  then,  for  he  will  have  mercy  -  upon  us,  and  to 
our  God  for  he  will-abundantly  pardon.” 

4,  God’s  grace  in  the  salvation  of  man  is  wonder¬ 
fully  illustrated  by  the  state  in  which-he  'left  the  fal¬ 
len  angels. 

Those  sons  of  the  morning  were  sbutup  in  unutter¬ 
able  vvoe,  bound  in  chains  of  darkness,  reserved  a- 
gainst  the  day  of  wrath. ~  No  Saviour  for- them — no 
hope  to  assuage  their  misery — no  drop  of  mercy  to 
mitigate  their  torments — no  ray  of  light  darts  through 
the  horrors  of  their  eternal  night — no  prospect  of  fu¬ 
ture  ease  or  deliverance.  Immortality — the  privilege 
of  their  nature,  is  their  curse ;  and  increases  their  tor-  ' 
ment  to  an  inexpressible  degree.  When  by  a  strong 
exertion  of  their  minds,  they  have  a  terrible  concep¬ 
tion  of  their  sufferings;  andihat  those  must  be  eter¬ 
nal,  who  can  describe  their  feelings !  Might  notGoch 
have  dealt  thus  with  sinning  man  ?  And  a  like  mis'-  - 
ery  awaits  us  if  we  sin  away  our  day  of  grace— -neg¬ 
lect  the  salvation  which. is  now-oflfered.  “Who 
among  us  shall  dwell  with '  devouring  flames — who 
among  us  shall  dwell  with  everlasting  .burnings  ?”— - 
How  shall  we  endure  the  frowns  of  an  angry -God  f 
How  shall  we  bear  the  infinite  load' of-  his  wrath?” 
How  shall  we  dwell  with  accursed  spirits  ?  O  that 
man  were  wise  and  would  consider  his  latter- end— • 
that  he  would  set  before  him  the  day  of  death — ^that 
he  would  listen  to  the  voice  of  his  God — that  he  would 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  tomb,  and  learn  to-die,-tf) 
live,  to  die  no  more. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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ESSAY  ON  PREACHING. 

That  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  exerts  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  on  the  state  of  human  society,  no  one 
acquainted  with  our  nature  can  question.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  men  who  make  some  preparation  in  the  se¬ 
lection,  and  studies  of  topics  of  discussion,  one  clay 
in  every  seven,  addressing  the  greater  part  of  socie¬ 
ty,  and  nearly  all  those  who  manage  its  afl^airs  and 
give  a  tone  to  public  sentiment  and  an  impulse  to 
public  action,  must  be  followed  by  important  results, 
on  the  present  sentiments  and  condition  of  human 
beings.  All  this,  even  a  sensible  infldel  cannot  de¬ 
ny.  But  when  we  reflect  that  the  preachers  are  ar¬ 
med  with  authority  from  God  Almighty,  that  they 
preach,  and  the  people  believe  them  to  preach  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  whatever  is  uttered  from  the  holy 
oracles,  how  important  the  aspect  under  which  pul¬ 
pit  institutions  present  themselves  to  our  consider- 
^ion  !  We  must  add  too,  that  the  subjects  discussed 
do  not  refer  merely  to  the  cultivation  of  the  human 
understanding  and  heart  in  the  present  life,  or  to  the 
promotion  of  the  happiness  of  man  here  ;  but  bear 
upon  the  deep  and  awful  interests  of  our  species, 
throughout  the  whole  of  a  duration  that  is  intermina¬ 
ble.  With  such  an  abject  before  u«,  we  are  arrest¬ 
ed,  and  stop  to  survey  it  in  solemn  contemplation. — 
Every  thing  respecting  it  becomes,  important.  We 
shall  not  speak  of  it  now,  as  the  message  of  God  to 
sinners,'  calling  them  to  embrace  salvation  from  bis 
wrath  and  curse,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  everlast¬ 
ing  felicity  in  realms  of  perpetual  glory,  all  offered 
to  them  freely  through  the  righteousness  of  God’s  e- 
ternal  Son,  who  has  assumed  our  nature,  obeyed  the 
law,  and  died  is  their  stead  to  redeem  them.  But 
taking  all  these  for  granted,  with  the  Christian  read¬ 
er,  we  proceed  to  offer  some  observations  on  what 
jnay  be  term^  its  circumstances. 
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How  much  lime  “should  be  occupied  in  one  dis¬ 
course  ?  Professors  and  preachers  of  different  coun¬ 
tries,  and  different  denominations,  would  answer  this 
question  variously.  The  clergy  of  Scotland,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  Holland,  in! the  protestant  churches,  have 
been  celebrated  for  long  sermons,  and  those  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  have  descended  from  them  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  in  some  measure  have  followed  the  example.  In 
the  time  of  the  reformation,  a  sermon  of  two  hours 
long  was  not  uncomjnon  in  Scotland.  The  English 
and  French  prea^Ked  ihorter  sermons.  As  far  as  we 
have  the  means  ofjudging,  we  believe,  that  in  the  best 
times  of  the  reformation, their  sermons  exceeded  a  lit- 
I  le,and  but  a  little, one  houreach.In  many  instances  lat¬ 
terly  in  England,  and  in  more’in  our  own  country,  ma¬ 
ny  preachers  comprise  the  discussions  of  one  sermon 
in  fi“Oni  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  This  is  common 
in  the  New-England  churches,  in  a  great  many  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches,  and  in  some  Baptist 
churches.  The  whole  of  one  public  service  is  often- 
comprehended  in  one  hour  ;  in  which  space  their  is 
a  chapter  of  the  Bible  read,  three  prayers  offered 
up,  three  portions  of  psalmody  sung,  and  a  sermon 
read  or  preached.  Where  congregations  have  been 
.  for  some  years  habituated  to  this  short  service,  they 
cannot  without  much  uneasiness,  endure  a  service 
of  two  hours  or  tw'o  and  a  halftt  '  Js  it  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  devotion  and  instruction  to  spend  but 
little  more  than  two  hours  on  the. Lord’s  day  ?  We 
are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  riot!  The  la¬ 
bouring  man,  on  his  farm  or  in  his  shop,  commenc¬ 
es  his  toil  with  the  rising  sun,  and  plies  his  labour 
until  the  evening,  with  very  little  interruption  for  six 
,  days  of  tlie  week.  Men  of  pleasure  spend  two  or 
three  everiings  in  a  week,  from  twilight  to  midnight, 
and  often  even  to  a  later  hour,  in  the  revelry  of  the 
dance,  the  card  table,  or  the  theatre;  and  shall  the 
servant  of'  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  on  a  day  which 
God  claims  for  his  service,  on  a  day  devoted  to.  the 
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promotion  of  the  sinner’s  sanctification,  to  preparing 
for  the  everlasting  enjoyment  of  God,  and  the  com¬ 
munion  of  angels  and  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  think 
it  enough  to  spend  only  two  hours  of  the  week  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  !  Shall  sermons  oc¬ 
cupying  as  much  time  as  those  of  the  French  prea¬ 
chers,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  Holland  and  Scot¬ 
land,  be  thought  too  protracted  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
those  brief  discourses  can  make  an  intelligent  con¬ 
gregation  ?  They  afford  no  room  for  doctrinal  dis¬ 
cussion,  founded  on  scriptural  exposition  ;  and  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  time  must  be,  and  in  fact  is,  employ¬ 
ed  in  exhortations — in  exhortations  repeated  until 
they-  become  perfectly  stale.  For  unless  the  prea¬ 
cher  be  led  todiis  practical  remarks  from  discussion 
of  tbe  various  and  ample  doctrines  of  the  cross,  his  - 
exlmrtations  will  be  mere  common  placed  repetitions,^ 
presented  under  no  new  or  engaging  aspects.  They 
are  like  the  cloud  which  may  exhibit  some  lovely 
forms,  and  fine  colours  ;  but  which  hangs  motionless 
on  the  mountain  top,  or  on  the  evening  horizon,  and 
soon  ceaseSsto  be  an  object  of  delight  or  wonder,  and 
not  like  that  glorious  and  enchanting  object  which 
rolls  along  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  ever  varying  its 
form,  magnitude  and  tints,  on  w'hich  the  eye  of  the 
Lover  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  gazes  with  high 
wrought  enjoyment,  during  its  multifarious  evolu¬ 
tions.  We  demand  indeed  much  more  than  these 
evolutions  of  the  same  cloud — the  heavens  some¬ 
times  arrayed  in  the  serene  azure  mantle,  the  reful¬ 
gent  sun  shining  in  his  unclouded  glory — sometimes 
sweeping  masses  of  cloud  marshalling  their  light  and 
flying  squadrons,  on  the  wings  of  the  wind — some¬ 
times  the  lofty  mountain  piles  that  repose  in  glory  on 
their  throne  in  the  eastern  horizon,  while  the  setting 
sun  batlies  them  in  a  flood  of  -golden  light — some¬ 
times  the  roaring  tempest  filling  the  arch  of  heaven, 
and  labouring  onwards  with  its  burden  of  rain  to 
drench  the  fields,  while  “ever  and  aDOD,’J  tbe  stream 
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of  lightning  darts  along  its  dark  bosom,  and  peals  of 
thunder  shake  the  solid  ground— sometimes  the  star¬ 
ry  constellations  shedding  their  lustre  from  the  som¬ 
bre  vault,  while  the  moon  pours  her  silver  light,  up¬ 
on  the  silent  world  below.  We  would  have  all  this, 
and  more,  in  the  applications  of  our  sermons ;  and 
be  is  a  poor  preacher  who  cannot  exceed  it.  What 
are  all  the  scintillations  of  beauty  in  the  world  of  na¬ 
ture,  compared  with  the  coruscations  of  heavenly 
light  in  the  world  of  grace  !  With,  all  the  treasures 
of  God’s  covenant  on  wdiich  he  may  draw,  and  the 
key  of  knowledge  put  into  his  hand  by  the  head  of 
the  covenant ;  and  with  the  whole  moral  and  natur¬ 
al  world  on  which  he  may  levy  contributions  for  il¬ 
lustration  and  instruction,  let  not  the  stew'ard  of  the 
manifold  mysteries  of  God  say  he  cannot  find  mate¬ 
rials  for  an  hour’s  discussion.  But  worldly  men  will 
not  listen,  they  will  abandon  our  churches,  we  shall 
have  no  opportunity  of  doing  them  any  service  in 
the  ministrations  of  the  gospel.  They  will  mock  ys,  . 
deride  us  as  Pharisaical  bigots.  We  say,  no.  The 
same  power  of  moral  and  religious  influence  exerted 
by  the  lovers  of  the  gospel,  which  now  draws  mere 
men  of  the  world  into  the  house  of  devotion,  to  at¬ 
tend  upon  short  exercises,  will  bring  them  forward 
to  attend  upon  those  that  are  more  protracted.  .  Wo 
iiave  seen  mere  men  of  the  world  wall  with  apparent 
patience  and  attention,  on  a  sacramental  service  in 
Reformed  Presbyterian  congregations,  six  hours  to¬ 
gether.  There  is  a  glorious  lustre  in  gospel  truth, 
when  exhibited  in  its  power,  that  attracts  the  gaze  of 
men  who  have  no  religitjn,  so  that  even  a  Herod  may 
not  only  hear  but  do  many  things  gladly.  And  what 
then  !  Are  the  people  of  God  to  be  starved,  to  be  fed 
with  chaft’,  that  we  may  accommodate  the  ungodly  .? 
Are  we  to  cherish  an  impression  among  gospel  hear¬ 
ers  that  religion  is  a  light  and  transient  affair,  to 
which  a  slight  attention  will  suffice,  lest  the  irrelig¬ 
ious  should  leave  many  pews  empty  f  Are  light  and 
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superficial  views  of  religion  to  be  produced  by  short 
dissertations,  lest  the  gay  and  godless  should  take 
offence  at  the  cross  of  Christ  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said,  if  our  public  services  are  long, 
family  instructions  and  religion  will  be  jostled  from 
its  place.  On  these  none  can  lay  a  greater  emphasis 
than  we  do.  We  know  their  vital,  their  essential 
importance  in  the  cultivation  of  enlightened  good¬ 
ness,  in  perpetuating  the  interests  of  the  church  of 
God.  But  when  we  spend  five  or  six  hours  in  the 
public  duties  of  religion  on  the  Lord’s  day,  still  there 
are  many  hours  remaining  for  the  catechising  of 
children  and  servants,  and  for  family  and  personal 
devotion.  But  how  are  the  Sabbaths  ordinarily 
spent  at  honie  by  those  who  hear  your  short  sermons.^ 
Follow  them  to  their,  fire-sides,  and  survey  their  do¬ 
mestic  circles,  or  ought  we  not  rather  say  to  their 
bed-chambers,  their  garden  walks, their  fields, and  see 
how  little  is  done.  When  the  minds  of  gospel  hearers 
are  not  deeply  and  solemnly  imbued  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  divine  truth  in  social  worship,  little  will 
generally  be  done  in  families — little  in  fact  is  done. 
When  or  where  was  family  instruction,  or  family  re¬ 
ligion,  ever  better  attended  to,  or  followed  with  more 
happy  effects,  than  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the 
age  of  the  Westminster- Assembly,  when  very  long 
sermons  were  almost  every  where  heard  by  the  peo- 
pl^JfMiye  may  ask.  too,  where  are  family  duties  more 
pitnctually  performed  on  the  Lord’s  day,  than  in  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian  and  Secession  families,' w'hose 
"ministers  preach  the  longest  sermons  in  the  United 
States  ?  Catechise  their  children,  and  they  will  tell 
thee. 

Indeed  we  may  test  this  whole  business  by  prac¬ 
tical  results.  Where  are  the  people  best  indoctrina¬ 
ted  ?  Where  are  there  found  the  most  knowledge  of 
doctrine,  the  largest  acquaintance  with  the  past  and 
present  state  of  the  churchy  the  greatest  attention  to 
prayer  meetings,  to  family  devotion,  and  to  the  .sane- 
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ufication  of  the  Sabbath  ?  Is  it  were  the  sermons  are 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  long?  Or  is  it  in  those 
congregations  where  they  generally  exceed  an  hour, 
and  where,  besides,  in  the  forenoon  service  more 
than  half  an  hour  is  usually  employed  in  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  inspired  psalms  ? 
Those  who  know  may  tell. ' 

Very  nearly  allied  to  the  subject  of  the  length  of  , 
sermons,  is  the  business  of  preparing  sermons,  and 
the  manner  of  bringing  them  before  the  public.  We 
may  comprise  these  in  three  classes :  writing  out  in 
full  and  committing  to  memory — writing  out  and 
reading  from  the  pulpit — and  writing  a  skeleton  and 
after  meditation  and  reflection  preaching  extempore, 
by  the  plan  marked  out  in  the  skeleton.  On  each 
of  these  we  shall  offer  a  few  reflections. 

Writing  out  and  committing  to  memory.  Much 
writing  creates  accurate  habits  of  thought  and  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  ought  to  be  cultivated.  The  young 
preacher  should  for  two  or  three  years,  at  least  writ?, 
out  if  possible  one  sermqn  a  week,  and  commit  it  .  to 
memory  accurately.  The  memory  will  be  so  strength¬ 
ened  by  experience  that  in  six  months  the  labour  of 
memorizing  will,  for  most  minds,  be  easy.  One 
sermon  he  should  prepare  and  preach  in  the  manner 
of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 

The  reading  of  sermons  is  growing  into  extensive 
use  in  the  American  churches.  It  is  almost  univer¬ 
sal  in  the  congregational  churches  of  New-  England, 
where  the  preacher  or  rather  reader,  make's  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  conceal  his  book,  as  is  commonly  the  case, 
where  the  practice  is  only  taking  root.  He  holds  his 
little  pamphlet  in  his  hand,  as  he  would  any  other  • 
book,  and  reads  in  a  cold  monotonous  tone,  a  short 
discourse,  perhaps  for  the  twentieth  time.  In  the 
churches  of  the  middle,  southern  and  western  states, 
the  reader  makes  ordinarily  'some  attempt  at  action  - 
and  emphasis,  and  endeavours  as  frequently  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  cast  his  eyes  over  the  congregation,  in  order 
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that  his  reading  may  have  as  near  a  resemblance 
possible  to  preaching.  In  a  high  [mlpit,  with  a  large 
Bible,  and  caution  in  turning  over  the  leaves,  many 
hearers  would  scarcely  discover  the  (act  o(  the  read¬ 
ing.  Many  years  ago,  this  was  the  mode  of  reading 
in  New-England.  Reading  sermons  labours  under 
every  disadvantage,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  one  advantage.  If  the  preacher  do  write  two 
sermons  every  week,  he  has  little  time  for  reading, 
or  the  cultivation  of  Biblical  learning  ;  and  the  en¬ 
ergies  of  his  body  are  so  wasted  by  the  labour  of 
writing,  that  he  has  little  strength  or  vigour  of  thought 
to  bestow  in  making  new  attainments.  He  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  becoming  stationary,  as  soon  as  he  commenc¬ 
es  preaciiing,  or  even  of  retrograding,  as  olten  hap¬ 
pens.  His  sermons  will  be  very  short,  and  from  the 
im])ossibility  of  increasing  his  stock  by  reading,  he 
is  in  danger  of  repeating  the  same  thoughts  fronj  Sab¬ 
bath  to  Sabbath,  and  from  year  to  year.  We  are 
pained  at  the  extension  o(  tliis  habit,  which  we  must 
consider  a  growing  evil,  however  much  we  may  re¬ 
spect  many  who  practise  it.  There  is,  too,  a  strong 
temptation  to  the  borrowing  of  arrangement,  and  of 
language,  which  we  fear  is  very  hard  for  many  to  re¬ 
sist.  The  reader  wants  commonly  that  real  anima¬ 
tion,  correctness,  ana  fervour,  which  are  so  import¬ 
ant  in  the  preaching  the  gospel — “  thoughts  that 
glow  and  words  that  burn,  flow  from  the  so,ul  warm¬ 
ed  by  the  ardour  of  discussion.”  He  cannot  avail 
himself  of  the  state  of  his  hearers,  when  attention  has 
been  awakened  to  press  on  to  deep  conviction,  awar 
kening  fears,or  to  drive  home  the  argument  that  has 
Half  gained  assent.  The  command  of  God  to  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,*  was  to  eat  the  roll  and  speak  to 
the  people,  not  to  transcribe  and  read  it.  It  was  no^^ 
by  reading  sermons  that’ the  strong  holds  of  Pagan¬ 
ism  were  stormed  in  the  Apostolic  day,  or  of  popery 
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the  times  of  the  reformation.  Preachers  eat  the 
roll — they  digested  the  truths  of  the  gospel^  and 
spoke  to  the  house  oflsrael. 

The  third  class  is  the  mode  of  making  skeletons, 
and  under  each  particular  by  study  and  meditation, 
laying  in  a  store  of  gospel  truth,  that  the  preacher 
may  edify  the  body  of  Christ,  by  solid,  earnest  ahd 
ardent  discussion.  The  young  preacher  who  writes 
out  and  commits,  should  consider  himself  in  leading 
strings,  and  look  forward  to  an  emancipation  from 
them,  as  speedily  as  his  powers  of  extemporaneous 
discussion  will  allow  him  the  liberty.  The  preach¬ 
er  ought  to  have  his  texts  for  the  following  Sabbath 
selected  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  digest 
l)is  plan — the  general  and  subdivisions;  oh  Thurs¬ 
day  or  Friday  at  farthest,  he  should  commence  writ¬ 
ing,  hndiiig  out  and  marking  down  appropriate  texts, 
chapter,  and  verse,  for  the  probation  of  his  doctrines, 
and  the  enforcement  of  his  practical  exhortations. — 
Having  accomplished  all  this,  he  should  study,  readj 
and  meditate  on  the  various  topics  introduced  into 
his  plan,  selecting  such  materials  as  will  best  unite 
in  the  formation  of  a  whole,  and  rejecting  extrane¬ 
ous  matters,  however  attractive.  Having  his  mind 
thus  stored,  having  endeavouied  to  appropriate  to 
bis  own  personal  profit,  the  doctrine  and  the  prac¬ 
tice,  and  relying  upon  the  promised  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  enters  the  pulpit  ready  “  to  bring 
forth  out  of  his  treasures  things  new  and  old.^’  His 
miiid  kindles  into  a  devout  ardbiir,  warmed,  by  the 
celestial  fire  of  God’s  holy  truth,  and  he  unfolds  the 
doctrines  of  salvation,  reasons  against  heresy,  alarroSk 
the  hardened  sinner  by  Sinai’s  thunders,  administers 
keen  and  pungent  rebukes  to  the  profane,  pursues 
'  vice  into  its  secret  haunts,  and  routes  it  there,  pro¬ 
claims  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people,  through 
a  crucihed  Saviour,  reclaims  hv  threatenings  and 
promises  the  wanderer,  and  comforts  the  afflicted  by 
'waveoly  consolations.  **  His  docttioes  drop  as  the 
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rain,  and  Ms  speech  distils  as  the  dew,  as  the  small 
rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon 
the  grass,  because  he  publishes  the  name  of  the 
Lord.” 


SHORT  NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  A  sermon  on  the  inability  of  man  to  believe  in  Je¬ 
sus  Christ,  except.the  Father  draw  him.  By  Wil- 
helmus  Eltinge,’  A.  M.  Octavo,  p.p.  16.  Patter¬ 
son,  (N.  J.)  1823. 

It  is  with  unfeigned  sorrow  that  we  have  to  notice 
publications  containing  sentiments  such  as  this,  and 
the  two  which  follow  do,  from  what  quarter  soever 
they  may  come,  but  especially  when  they  appear 
where  better  things  should  be  expected.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  this  discourse  is  a  minister  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  settled  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  a 
congregation  near  Patterson,  in  New-Jersey.  Our 
readers  know  that  of  all .  the  Protestant  churches  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  none  mTide  a  firmer  stand 
In  behalf  of  truth,  than  the  church  in  Holland.  Eve¬ 
ry  one  has  heard  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  which  it  formed — of  the  talent  and 
orthodoxy  of  the  professors  in  their  theological 
schools — and  of  the  learning  and  faithfulness  of  their 
clergy.  To  all  these  the  records  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  synod  of  Dort,  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical 
historians,  and  above  all  the  able  works  on  didactic 
and  polemic  theology,  by  which  many  of  them,  be¬ 
ing  dead  .yet  speak,  bear  ample  testimony.  Their 
descendants,  who  form  the  Reformed  Dutch  church 
in  our  own  country,  have,  in  a  great  degree,  for  two 
centuries  gone  forth  by  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers. 
The  orUiodoxy  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Livingstone,  who 
has  for  many  years  been  professor  of  didactic  theol- 
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ogy  in  their  school  of  the  prophets  at  Brunswick,  is’ 
too  well  known  in  the  churches  to  need  from  us  any 
commendation.  His  coadjutors  have  sustained  the 
reputation  of  orthodox  men.  They  have  150  con¬ 
gregations,  chiefly  in  the  states  of  New-Ydrk  and 
New-Jersey,  and  100  ministers.  Many  of  their  con- 
gregaticms  are  very  large  and  respectable,  we  have 
reason  tO'  hope  that  the  great  body  of  their  professors 
are  orthodox;-  their  leading  and  sensible  men  un¬ 
doubtedly  are ;  and  not  a  few  of  their  people  are 
worthy  of  commendation  for  their  Christian — their 
Godly  deportment. 

It  was  not  unreasonable  to  hope,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  this  respectable  body  would  present 
a  firm  and  undivided  phalanx  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  Hopkinsian  error,  in  their  alarming'  progress  tow¬ 
ards  the  south.  Within  a  few  years,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Teneyh  of  the  Montgomery  classis,  (N.  Y.)  publish¬ 
ed  a  book  containing  some  Hopkinsian  errors.  Af¬ 
ter  the  subject  was  canvassed  in  the  inferior  courts, 
it  was  brought  before  the  general  synod,  in  Albany. 
Mr.  Teneyh  was  permitted  to  explain — to  evade — 
to  palliate— and  finally  escaped  the  censure  which  he 
certainly  merited.’ 

This  inildness,  we  fear  it  should  be  termed  inde¬ 
cision,  was  regretted  by  many  of  the  best  ministers 
and  people  of  the  Dutch  church.  He  was  not  re¬ 
claimed  by  the  proceedings  bad  in  his  case.  It  is 
fearful  that  the  arm  of  discipline  is  too  weak  in  the 
■  churches  of  Christ  in  pur  land. 

Soon  aifter  the  escape  of  Teneyh,  we  see  the  same 
evil  breaking  forth  with  bold  and  assuming  front  in 
another  classis.  JVlr*  Eltinge  publishes  a  sermon  on 
the  inability  of  man  to  believe  in  Christ  unless,  the 
‘Father  draw.  The  very  title  of  this  sermon  is  falla¬ 
cious.  It  should  have  been,  A  sermon  of  the  abiU 
ity  of  man  to  believe  in  Christ  without  the  Father’s 
drawing  him.”  But  then  this  would  have  been  a  di- 
♦■ect  libel  on  his  text.  “  No  man  can  corare  unto  me 
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unless  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him.” — 
It  would  also  have  alarmed  at  once  the  orthodoxy  and 
the  piety  of  the  good  Dutch  people  of  his  own  and 
the  neighbouring  congregations. 

His  divisions  are — the  coming  to  Jesus — the  ina¬ 
bility  that  prevents  it — and  the  drawing  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  second  division,  that  the 
preacher  discloses  his  error.  Like  all  other  Hop- 
kinsians,  he  places  the  whole  inability  in  the  will, 
which,  with  the  advocates  of  the  new  divinity  in  the 
north,  he  calls  moral  inability.  This  would  have 
done  very  well',  had  his  text  been  “  no  man  will 
come,”  &c.  But  it  is  a  strange  version  of  the  word 
can,  (^uvarai,  not  which  signifies  powe^,  and, 

indeed,  is  the  most  appropriate  word,  that  could  be 
selected  to  express  natural  or  physical  power,  or  a- 
bility.  But  then,  it  is  all  a  figure,  a  metaphor.  So 
professor  Stuart  figures  away  the  doctrine  of  a  trini¬ 
ty  of  persons.  Man’s  inability  was  no  figure  in  the 
'  Christian  experience  of  Paul,  even  after  he  was  re¬ 
generated,  Rom.  vii.  “  For  to  will  is  present  with 
me,  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find 
not.”  While  this  distinction  is  contrary  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  view  of  human  depravity,  it  is  trifling  an.d  un- 
philosophical ;  for  the  will  follows  the  last  practical 
dictate  of  the  understanding. 

The  attempt  of  the  preacher  to  enlist  Dr.  Owen, 
President  Witherspoon,  Frederick  Hendrick  Hellen- 
broek,  and  the  canons  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  in  his 
cause,  proceeds,  either  from  a  remarkable  obtuseness 
of  intellect,  or  from  a  want  of  candour,  which  we 
should  be  loath  to  impute  to  any  decent  men.  The 
whole  production  is  exceedingly  feeble.  The  preach¬ 
er  would  have  been  more  skilful  in  promoting  his 
cause,  had  he  republished  Dr.  Emmons’  sermon,  en¬ 
titled  “  It  is  the  duty  of  sinners  to- make  them  a  new 
heart,”  or  that  entitled  “Men  have  a  natural,  but  not 
a  moral  power,  to  prevent  what  God  has  decreet^.” 
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2i  A  peacemaker,  or  an  essay  on  the  atonement  of 
'  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  same.  Octavo,  p.  p.  21. 

•  Patterson,  1823. 

f 

It  is  probable  that  many  men  deceive  themselves 
before  they  attempt  to  deceive  others.  Mr.  E.  hj 
this  essay,  attempts  to  prove  what  may  be  called  the 
second  error  of  the  Hopkinsian  school,  that  Christ 
died  for  all  mankind.  He  attempts  to  follow  Dr. 
Griffin,  in  the  views  which  he  has  given  of  the  high¬ 
er  andiower  ransom,  as  he  talks,  in  his  book  on  the 
atonement.  It  is  manifest,  however,’  that  he  doesnot 
understand  Dr.  Griffin,  nor  his  subject.  At  this,  in¬ 
deed,  we  do  not  wonder ;  for  we  suspect  the  learned 
doctor  did  not  fully  understand  himself.  The  peace¬ 
maker  represents  Christ  as  purchasing  all  temporal, 
blessings  for  all  the  reprobate  ;  but  how  will  that  aid 
him  in  founding,  a  right  for  every  gospel  hearer  to  em¬ 
brace  Christ  ?  He  cannot,  he  says,  see  how  any- 
reasonable  man  can  maintain  that  temporal  blessings 
to  the  reprobate  are  a- consequence  of  Christ’s  pur¬ 
chase,  and  yet’that'  he  did  not  purchase  them  for 
their  use.  The  building  of  a  wall  may  protect  a 
bramble  from  the  fire  of  an  enemy  for  a-time,  though 
those  who  built  the  wall,  may  cut  down  and  burn  the 
bramble  themselves.-  The  protection  is'  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  expenditure  on  the  wall,  though  the. 
object  was  not  to  protect  it.-  The  tares  are  spared 
for  sake  of  the  wheat,  not  because  Christ  parchased 
for  the  tares  a  right  to  grow  in  the  soil:  Christ  says,. 
“  he  lays  down  his  life  for  the-  sheep,”  Mr.  E.  and 
other  Hopkinsians^  and  Arminians,  will  have  it,  that 
he  laid  down  his  life  for  the  goats  too.  The  demon¬ 
stration  of  his  love  in  .dying  for  his  people  amounts 
to  nothing,’  can  give-nb  consolation  on  this  plan ;  for 
if  he  died  for  all,  then  he  gave  to  all  the  same  dem¬ 
onstration,  i.  e.'  none  at  all,  as  he  condemns  the  rep¬ 
robate  to  hell,  while  he  is  able  to  save  them.  But 
we  must  resume  this  argument  more  at  large, 
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He  would  have  his  reader  believe  that  Witsius, 
Witherspoon,  Barton,  Henry,  Brown,  the  Hiedle- 
burgh  Catechism,  the  Canons  of  the  synod  of  Dort, 
&c.  are  all  with  him.  Why  did  he  not  add  Turret- 
tin,  Dr.  Livingstone,  Dr.  M‘Leod,  &£c.'tohis  listi* — 
If  he  have  all  the  orthodox  living  and  dead  with  him, 
why  all  this  disputation  f  But  all  this  is  prepos¬ 
terous.  It  is  as  barefaced  as  the  attempt  of  Dr.  Spring 
to  persuade  his  readers  in  his  Christian  Character¬ 
istics,  that  Turrettin  maintained  the  Hopkinsian  doc¬ 
trine  of  natural  ability.  We  should  have  dope  with 
such  abuse  of  the  great  and  illustrious  dead.  This 
pamphlet  bears  the  impress  of  the  same  feeble  intel¬ 
lect,  with  its  predecessor. 

3.  The  Faith  of  the  Dutch  Church,  respecting  the 
extent  of  the  atonement,  or  reasons  for  not  uniting 
with  Dr.  Froeligh’s  secession.  By  a  Dutchman. 
12  mo.  p.  p.  17. 

This  pamphlet  is  not  written  by  a  Dutchman  good 
and  true,  nor  does  it  exhibit  the  faith  of  the  Dutch 
church,  but  the  faith  of  Dr.  Hopkins  and  Co.  Here 
we  have  Calvin,  Turrettin,  Beza,  Amesius,  Stapper, 
Sic.  added  to  the  list  of  indehnite  atonement  men  ! 
Whatever  has  been  said  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
atonement  by  any  writer  is  marked  down  to  the  Hop¬ 
kinsian  side  of  the  question. 

We  will  still  hope  there  is  firmness  enough  in  the 
judicatories  of  the  Dutch  church  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  these  errors  by  the  faithful  application  of  disci¬ 
pline.  The  experience  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
must  have  taught  them,  that  the  toleration  of  heresy 
will  not  secure  peace.  But  tbe  church  have  higher 
aims  than  even  peace — the  maintainance  of  truth. 

4.  The  simplified  German  . grammar,  or  die  berein- 
fachte  Deitche  Sprachlqre.  By  Peter  Birch- 
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man.  “  L’usage  est  le  sauraiti  des  laiigues  vivan- 

tes.”  1  1-2  sheets.  Harrisburgh,  [Pa.]  1823. 

Though  as  a  general  rule  we  do  not  wish  the  cul¬ 
tivation,  for  current  use,  of  any  tongue  except  the 
English,  in  our  country,  yet  we  are  pleased  to  see 
this  truly  “  simplified  grammar”  of  a  language  spok¬ 
en  by  more  than  half  a  million  of  our  citizens.  In 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New’-Jersey,  New-York. 
and  Ohio,  the  German  population  probably  amounts 
to  between  six  and  seven  hundred  thousand  souls. 
Many  of  them  we  know',  from  actual  observation, 
cannot  speak  any  other  than  the  language  of  their 
ancestors  in  Germany.  In  many  of  their  numerous 
Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  churches,  none  other  is 
beard  in  their  pulpits,  none  other  would  be  admitted, 
and  in  some  none  other  would  be  understood.  They 
have  German  books,  German  newspapers,  German 
magazines,  and  German  reports  of  their  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  judicatories.  From  a  natural,  though  unhappy  . 
attachment  to  the  dialect  of  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
they  cannot  generally  be  induced  to  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  English  schools  ;  and  hence,  for  some  time 
to  come  their  intellectual  cultivation  must  be  prosecu¬ 
ted  chiefly  in  their  own  way.  This  cultivation  is  very 
desirable  to  every  lover  of  his  country  ;  for  they 
have  many  virtues,  and  as  few  vices  as,  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  fallen  state  of  human  nature,  are  to  be  expected 
in  their  condition.  They  are  sober,  industrious, 
temperate,  economical,  and  honest.  They  are,  we 
think,  the  best  farmers  in  the  United  States. 

But,  besides  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  this  nu¬ 
merous  and  powerful  portion  of  our  population,  the 
>  German  language  is  well  worth  cultivation  for  its 
great  copiousness  and  energy,  and  for  the  many  ex¬ 
cellent  works  it  embraces  in  all  departments  of  liter¬ 
ature.  Its  acquisition  is  a' work  of  very  considera¬ 
ble  labour,  both  on  account  of  its  variety  and  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  idioms,  and  the  extent  of  its  vocabulary. — 
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We  are  disposed  to  encourage  any-happy  effort,  ae 
this  grammar  is,  to  diminish  the  difficulties  of  access 
to  the  treasures  which  it  contains. 

Ail  that  is  important  for  the  learner,  in  its  grammar, 
Mr.  Birchman  comprises  within  one  sheet  and  a  half. 
We  cannot- go  into  an  analysis  of-  his  plan,  which  is 
substantially  the  same  with  that  of  the  old  German 
grammars.  We  should  have  preferred  in  a  sinripliii* 
ed  grammar,  three  cases  of  nouns  to  four ;  Mr. 
Birchman’s  fourth  case  being  of  the  same  form  as 
the  nominative  or  the  first  case,  der  the  first,  den  the 
fourth,  einer  the  first  case,.einen  the  fourth  ;  but  not 
so  in  the  nouns.  The  same  remaik  applies  to  the 
pronouns  and  adjectives.  But  we  would  in  ail  lan¬ 
guages  adhere  strictly  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Har¬ 
ris,  and  followed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Willson  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  in  his  essay  on  grammar,  and  in  a  small, 
and  valuable  little  English  gram.mar,  lately-published 
in  Nevvburgli,  of  which  Mr.  Halsey,  late  principal  of 
the  Newburgh  Academy  is  understood  to  be  the.  au¬ 
thor.  The  principle-is  that  change  of  termination  a- 
lone  determines  the  number  of  cases  and  tenses.  If 
we  admit  into  our  grammars  composite -tenses,  and 
cases  of  ideal  relations,  they  may  be  multiplied  to.  an 
indefinite  extent.  On  the  same  principle,  instead  of 
Mr.  Birchraan’s  six  tenses,  we  would  have  but  two 
— the  present  and  the  past.  Ich  Hebe,  I  love,  and 
ich  liebeic,  I  loved,  exhaust  all  the  variety  of  termin¬ 
ation  for  tenses- in  the  German,  as  it  does  in- the  En¬ 
glish  verb.  This  is  philosophical  simplification,  and 
must  ultimately  prevail.  With  all,  the  grammar  be¬ 
fore  us  very  judiciously  condenses,  and  perspicuous¬ 
ly  arranges  every  thing  necessary  to  be  known  by  a 
beginner,  and  as  we  are  persuaded  it  only  requires 
to  be  known  in  order  to  supplant  all  its  predecessors, 
we  give  it  our  cordial  recommendation. 
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ORDINATIONS. 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Crawford  was  ordained  to  the' 
work  of  the  holy  ministry,  by  the  Northern  Reform^ 
ed  Presbytery,  on  the  15tb  of  May,  at  Duanesburgb, 
N.  Y.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  from 
2  Timothy  .  iv.  .  2,  the  ordaining  prayer  offered  up, 
and  the  charge  given  by  the  Rev.  James  Chrystie, 
of  Albany. 

On  Tuesday,  the  22d  of  July,  1823,  the  Rev. 
James  B.  Ten  Eyck,  was  installed  in  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Berea,  in 
the  town  of  Montgomery,  county  of  Orange,  and  state 
ofNew-York.  The  service  wascomraeuced  by  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Fonda,  who  presided^  with  a  shott  pray¬ 
er  imploring  the  presence  and  blessing  of  the  glori¬ 
fied  head  of  the  church.  After  singing,  prayer  was 
offered  by  the  Rev.  John  Gosman,  of  Kingston,  Ul¬ 
ster  county.  The  Rev.  Jesse  Fonda  then  preached 
the  sermon,  from  Ephesians  iii.  8,  and  performed 
the  installation  service.  The  Rev.  William  Bogar- 
dus,  of  New-Paltz,  delivered  the  charge  to  the  pas¬ 
tor,  and  the  Rev.  Abraham  D.  Wilson,  of  Shawan- 
gunk,  to  the  people.  The  Rev.  George  Dubois,  of 
Bioomingburgb,  made  the  concluding  prayer.  The 
services  were  appropriate,  solemn  and  impressive— 
the  congregation  large,  attentive,  and  serious.  May 
the  blessing  of  the  most  high  rest  upon  the,  connec¬ 
tion  and  render  it  productive  ofthe-mbst  irhportant 
and  beneficial  results. —  Com. 

On  the  7th  of  May  last,  Mr.  Gaiiin  M‘Millan  was 
ordained  to  the  office  of  the  holy,  ministry,  by  the 
Reformed  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh,  and  installed  in 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
congregation  of  Beech  Wood,  Ohio. '  The  Rev.  Ro¬ 
bert  Gibson,  presided,  preached  the  ordination  ser¬ 
mon,  offered  up  the  ordaining  prayer,  and  gave  the 
charge  to  the  pastor  and  the  people.  This  is  a  fine 
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young  congregation,  and  bids  fair  to  flourish,  under 
the  ministry  of  its  pastor.  ' 


ITEMS  OF  INTEJiLIGENCE; 

The  harvest.— -Troat^  every  district  of  our  country, 
from  which  we  have  information,  with  a  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  we  are  gratified  tojearn  that  the  harvest  of 
grain  has  been  more  abundantthan  heretofore  known. 
During  this  interesting  season  to  the  farmer,  the 
weather  has  been  very  fine,  which  has  enabled  him 
to  house  his  grain  in  the  best  order,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  of  a  better  quality  than  usual. 

Spain  and  Portugal. — In  the  latter,  the  cause  of 
freedom  appears  to  have  been  abandoned  and  a  mo- 
aarchial  form-  of  government  established..  In  the 
former,  considerable  efforts  are  making  to  sustain 
the  constitutional  system.  But  the  republicans  evi¬ 
dently  labour  under  many  disadvantages they  have 
not  only  the  power  of  France,  and  the  secret  enmity 
of  England  to  contend  with,  but  lukewarmness  and 
even  treachery  a mong-- the  Spaniards  themselves. — 
We  cannot,  therefore,  long  hope  for  even  a  portion  of 
constitutional  freedom- in: either  of  these  countries. - 

OB^TUART... 

The  Rev,  Dr.  Moore,  lately  departed  this  life  at 
I  Amherst,  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Moore  had  been  for 

many  years. President  of  Williams’  College,  Massa'- 
I  chusetts.  When  the  collegiate  institution  of  Am- 

i  herst  was  organized  in  opposition  to  Cambridge  uni- 

I  versity,  on  account,  as  its  founders  professed  of  - the 

i  heresy  of  that  old  institution,  he  was  elected  princi¬ 

pal,  and  had  not  been  long  in  that  office,  when  h« 

was  suddenly  taken  away  by  a  bilious  cholio. 
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vestses  indited  on  the  immediate  view  of 

DEATH. 

It  had  been  objected  to  the  trrlter  that  the  ChriS' 
tian  principle  is  selfish  and  regardless  of  the  salvation 
of  any  but  self.  Knowing,  by  bis  own  experience, 
the  writer  states,  that  Christianity  is  a. very. different 
character,  he  dictated  the  following  artless  lines, 
when  in  hourly  expectation  of  dbath  by  a  sickness 
of  which  he  afterwards  recovered. 

'  He  who  will  raise  my  sleeping  dust, 

Will  take  my  children  in  his  trust; 

Ne’er  does  he  suffer  one  to  fall, 

Who  takes  the  Saviour  for  his  all. 

My  God  will  carry  them  ttirough  life, 

And  bear  them  safe  through  every  strife  , 

He’ll  guard  them  all  through  Jordan’s  flood.  ^  . 
Redeemed  by  his  most  precious  blood  : 

On  Jordan’s  bank,  from  sin  set  free. 

He’ll  meet  and  give  them  victory.  ~ 

My  children  dear,  now  make  your  choice. 

Obey  the  bless’d  Redeemer’s  voice ; 

By  faith  receive  him,  love  bis  laws, 

And  ever  firm  be  in  his  cause. 

Dear  partner  of  my  joy  and  grief, 

I’d  left  you  here  without  relief. 

Had  not  ray  Saviour  been  your  stay,  , 

When  journeying  in  life’s  dreary  way. 

Dry  up  your  tears,  my  love,  why  grieve? 

’Tis  but  a  little,  I  you  leave ; 

Soon  shall  your  Saviour  send  relief, 

'  In  your  deliverance  too  from  grief ; 

When  Christ,  who  is  your  life  appears, 

7o  sooth  all  sorrows,  dry  all  tears. 

My  fellow  men,  a  dying  mortal  hear, 

To  Christ,  he  prays  you,  leDd  a  willing  ear^ 

To  him,  who  brings  the  rebel  back  to  God, 
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'  Redeemed  by  his  all  precious  blood. 

'  Continuing  in  your  rebel  state, 

A  day,  an  hour,  may  prove  too  late  :  ' 

To  wrath  eternal  now  exposed. 

Haste,  e’er  the  door  of  mercy’s  clos’d,, 
"When  vain’s  the  pleading  sinner’s  cry, 
He’s  doomed  to  endless  misery. 

Angels  attend  me, where  I  lie, 

And  watch  me  in  death’s  agony  ; 
Waiting  while  still  1  here  delay, 
Deliv’rance  from  the  house  of  clay  .: 

To  waft  me  home  to  realms  of  bliss, 
Where  God,  my  blessed  Saviour  is. 
There  shall  1  suffer  pain  no  more, 
Enjoying  everlasting  glore. 

In  parting  with  this  transient  life, 
Triumphant  in  death’s  dreadful  strife,  ’ 
In  joy.l  shall  look  back  and  sing. 

Till  all  the  heavenly  arches  ring, 
Victorious  now  I’ll  ever  be, 

O  grave !  where  is  thy  victory. 
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